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Ground Oyster-Shells and other 
Fertilizers. 


In a letter to Mr. G. F. B. Leighton, of Nor- 
folk, Prof. N. B. Webster, one of the most 
scientific chemists in Virginia, gives his views 
on the use of fertilizers adapted to the various 
sections of the State, and proper to be applied 
in conjunction with ground oyster-shells,—his 
letter in regard to which was given in the 
Farmer. Hesays: 

A fertilizer is anything that, applied to the 
soil, renders it more fertile. Fertilizers may 
act mechanically by modifying the power of 
absorbing or retaining moisture, and of admit- 
ting air to the germinating seed or the rootlets 
of the plant. They may also act chemically by 
supplying the soil with the essential elements 
of the plant to be cultivated. There is still 
another mode of action, which is by no means 
unimportant, viz: by the influence called by 
chemists, catalysis, where the mere presence of 
one body causes other bodies to combine as in 
the well-known processes of making oxygen 
gas from potassic chlorate in the presence of 
manganese dioxide, and of changing starch into 
grape sugar by boiling with dilute sulphuric 
acid. Lime acts as a valuable fertilizer, where 
from the nature of the soil its use is judicious in 
all three ways 

It may be well to state the fact that the best 
effects of fertilizers cannot be expected from 
shallow soils or undrained sub-soils. 

You ask what I would combine with the 
ground shells proposed by you some months 
since, to produce the most economical fertilizers 
as required for the different crops of the State. 

Probably no one ingredient or specific recipe 
will suit the varied requirements of soils and 
crops, to. say nothing of the natural advantages 
of various sections of the State for the economi- 
cai supply of valuable adjuvants of ground shell 
lime. 

The seaboard region is conveniently situated 
for obtaining fish fertilizers and marsh-mud, 
while the interior portions afford mar], muck or 
pond-mud, and everywhere barn-yard or stable- 
manure ought to be abundant. 
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The ground shells contain but very little phos- 
phate of lime, and it may be safely said that 
they would be greatly improved for all soils and 
all crops, by the addition of bone dust or per- 
haps still better by mixing with the South Caro- 
lina phosphates. I am quite sure that wood 
ashes and more especially potash salts could be 
profitably mixed with the lime. The rich sul- 


| phate of potash salts of Stassfurt are already 


largely used in this country, and would make an 
excellent mineral fertilizer combined with the 
ground shells. Potash is one of the most neces- 
sary substances required for all cereal crops and 
also for Irish potatoes, and exhausted lands 
respond more quickly to potash dressing than 
to any other fertilizer. 

The brief consideration I have been able to 
give to your important question convinces me 
that it would not be best to manipulate the 
gruund shells with Peruvian guano, fish guano, 
slaughter-house or fish offal, night soil or other 
ammoniacal or nitrogenous organic compounds, 
but to apply such fertilizers separately and as 
economically as possible in close proximity to 
the hills, drills or plants, while the mineral fer- 
tilizer might be spread broadcast over the field. 


The liberation of ammonia by the action of 
alkaline fertilizers on organic matter, should not 
take place in manipulating factories and ware- 
houses, to the annoyance of the public and loss 
to both sellers and buyers, but in the natural 
laboratory of the soil that bears the plant to be 
benefited thereby. 

All chemists know the wonderful activity. of 
chemical elements and compounds in their 
nascent state. It is like the gushing enthusiasm 
of “a soul in its earliest love.” If this nascent 
action can take place at the very spongioles of 
the delicate rootlets of the tender plant, its 
effect will be the greatest possible. 

You well say that users of fertilizers some- 
times neutralize valuable fertilizers by mixing 
them. I am sorry to have to add that manufac- 
turers of fertilizers sometimes do the same. I 
believe that millions of dollars are lost annually 
and sad disappointments caused by disregard of 
the law of compatibles. Physicians and drug- 
gists know what this means in mixing medicines, 
which sometimes expiode in the mortar or 
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under the spatula—and sometimes worse than 
explode in the patient’s “insides.” 

Among the most common of these agricul- 
tural blunders is mixing ashes, lime, &c., with 
ammoniacal guanos and fertilizers valuable for 
their nitrogen. Peruvian guano is not worth 
$70 a ton to volatilize in the air. If the reader 
will rub together in a mortar, or on any hard 
substance, a little sal-ammonia and lime or chalk, 
or finely-powdered oyster-sbell, he will soon per- 
ceive the pungent “bartshorn” of the old- 
fashioned “smelling-bottle,” which is simply 
liberated ammonia or its volatile carbonate. 
This is an old chemical experiment of “a pun- 
geut odor from two odorless bodies.” In the 
a’ plication of your proposed ground siells, 
so rich with potash and phosphorous, which, I 
believe, is to “readjust” the old sorrel fields of 
Virginia and restore a greater than original 
fertility, it is to be hoped the law of compatibles 
will be observed. It is a good caution on Seid- 
litz boxes to “dissolve the powder in the blue 
paper in one glass and of the white paper in the 
other,” and then mix. 

Equally important in theory and much more 
so in practice is the mode of using alkaline and 
organic fertilizers. The hints you suggest open 
a wide field for investigation and experiment, 
which present opportunity does not allow me 
to enter upon. 

Hoping you will persevere in your laudable 
efforts to promote the greatest interest that 


I am, respectfully, your obedient servant, 


N. B. WEBSTER. 
Norfolk, Va., Oct. 25, 1880. 


Cotton Seed for Manure. 





By all odds the cotton seed on a cotton planta- 
tion, says the Dixie Farmer, are the most valua- 


ble domestic manure. Their value is almost 
always underestimated, chiefly because they are 
wastefully handled. We trust that none of our 
readers will cling to the old practice of throwing 
them out from the gin, and exposing them 
throughout the winter to the weather. This is 
quite a sure way to destroy their vitality, and so 
prevent them from sprouting. The strength of 
the cotton seed as manure is also made more 
readily available to the crops by thorough rot- 
ting, as is shown by the prompt and vigorous 
growth of young corn that has been manured in 


the hill, as compared with that planted on beds | 
But while the seed | 


thrown over the green seed. 
are decomposing and becoming available as food, 


they are also losing a large portion of their vir- | 


tue through the escaping gases. The pungent 
smell given off by a pile or pen of rotting cotton 
seed is the very essence of their fertilizing value, 
to wit: the ammonia. The drier the seed-pile 
is—if only moist enough to Aeat—the greater the 
loss of ammonia, as water absorbs and retains a 


large volume of this gas, especially if kept com- 


paratively cool. 

We have several times tried the plan of bed- 
ding on green cetton seed, both for corn and for 
cotton, but with rather unsatisfactory results. 
The green seed do not seem to act with sufficient 
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| had used any phosphate on his corn ? 
| @p about an acre. 


promptness in the early stages of the crop, 
though coming out pretty well in the end. 

In our climate, where early planting of corn is 
so desirable, it is very important that the plants 
should be vigorously pushed at the start by the 
application of a readily soluble and stimulating 
manure or fertilizer. This is not afforded by green 
cotton seed recently buried in the soil. The de- 
composition in this case does not seem so 
thorough as when the seed are rotted in mass, 
with generation of some heat, and in the presence 
of sufficient moisture. Years ago, before acid 
phosphates came into pretty general use, we fol- 
lowed the plan of composting the seed, in Janu- 
ary or February, with land plaster and stable 
manure, with satisfactory results. But it soon 
occurred to us that land plaster alone, at the 
price it then commanded (twenty dollars per ton,) 
could not be profitably used as an ingredient in 
composts, its chief value being due to its power 
of absorbing or fixing ammonia. 

Acid phosphate of lime was then substituted 
most successfully. Its absorbing or jfiztng power 
is due chiefly to the presence of sulphate of lime 
(land plaster) which comprises about one-half its 
weight, and is incident to its manufacture. 

But the phosphoric acid contained in the acid 
phosphate is worth all that is charged for the 
whole, and is the very element which needs to 
be added to the cotton seed and stable manure. 
So the sulphate of lime (which is the scientific 
name of land plaster) serves to prevent the 


human industries are engaged in accomplishing, | escape of the ammonia, while the phosphoric 


acid is an additional most important element. 
The best farmers, now-a-days, carefully pre- 
serve their cotton seed under shelter until early 


| in the new year or as late as March, when they 
| compost, as bas often been described in these 


columns, with acid phosphate and stable manure. 


adie 
The Gunpowder Farmers’ Club 
Met Nov. 13th, at the residerce of Lewis M. 
Bacon. Owing to the exceedingly inclement 
day, the customary tour of inspection around 


| the farm was omitted. 


Half Hour for Questions. 

Ed. Scott asked Jobn D. Matthews how 
much corn he bad to the acre, and whether there 
was any difference where the phosphate was 
used broadcast or in the hill? a. Could see no 
difference. g. How much phosphate was used 
to the acre? a. 150 tbs., and the crop of corn 
was 227 bris.on 17 acres, or 134 bris. to the acre. 
q. Was it all plowed in the spring? a. Yes. 
q. What was the difference in the yield? a. 
From 3 to 4 bris. Until the rains came, where 
the phosphate was dropped in the hill the corn 
looked badly and had to be replanted, but after- 
could see no difference. Altogether, 
would not advise to use in the hill, as put broad- 
cast the phosphate has given at least 2 bris. per 
acre increase, and shows plainly on the succeed- 
ing wheat crop, in our case doubling the yield 
of wheat. 

Col. Franklin asked S. M. Price whether he 

a. Only 
Had 24 bris. of Compton’s 
Prolific Corn, and had he planted his own corn 
thinks he would have had 30 bris. per acre. 
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Considers Compton’s Prolific as useless for this 
section. 
was any objection to covering a well up tightly 
The club thought not. 

The Manure Question, 


Jno. Crowther asked whether there | 


allowin 
cow an 


it to rot? a. Yes. g. If you throw 
horse manure together under shelter 


| and allow it to decompose, would you get twice 
on the score of its keeping the bad air confined. | 


as much benefit as if you hauled it direct from 
the stable? a. Thinks the difference would be 


| in favor of hauling direct from stable. 


Continued from the last meeting, was then taken 


up. 
Jno. D. M. bad applied compost to a field of 
28 acres, and had a yield of 15} bris. to the acre, 


but the compost only went over one-quarter of | 


the field, and he was all summer making the 
heap. g. Do you think the compost was as good 
as other manure made on the place? a. Yes; it 
was the best ever made there. g. Do you like to 
spread manure as you make it? a. Yes. g. I 
have a field to replant to corn next year; would 
you haul rough manure out from the stables? 
a. No; not if it was very rough. E. Scott.— 
Nothing new to communicate of his experience 
with manure; but it is a question with him 
whether it is not dearer to make manure and 
haul it out than to apply commercial phosphates, 
provided we can be assured that the latter will 
continue their effect beyond the first crop. The 
cost of applying superphosphate to the land, in 
the quantity usually put on, is not over $6 an 
acre, and it costs more than that to haul the 
manure out. g. How long can you see the 
effect of a good manuring? a. For several 
years. E. S. has been applying his manure 
direct from the stables, except when the ground 
is wet. The finest part applies where the ground 
is already plowed. g. You have known phos- 


phate to fail; have you ever known a failure in | 


the application of manure? a. No. N., Miles.— 
Believes we receive more benefit to apply direct 
from the stables, but for corn in the hill would 
use compost, as he has had no experience in 
dropping phosphate in hill. Parties who have 
used the latter report good results Considers 
we lose a great deal from our manure by a 
it in the barn-yard. Cannot agree with E. 
Scott. Phosphates are generaliy exhausted by 
first crop. g. Keeping your manure in dry 
place, does it fire? a. Not if the stock is 
allowed to tramp init. g. Will dry earth keep 
it from firing? a. No. Jno. Bond. — Main 
object is to make all he can. When he has 
plenty of straw, leaves it in the yard until all is 
decomposed, and the cow and horse manure is 
all mixed. If it gets worked down too much 
adds straw, and hauls out when it suits him. 
gq. Do you apply on surface? a. Not in winter 
time, if the ground is hilly; on bottom land 
might apply it. Likes to see his manure decom- 
posed. L. M. Bacon has little experience.— 
Would prefer to leave manure in barn-yard, and 
let the kinds be mixed together ; but in response 
to a suggestion will try an acre or so of corn, on 


Ed. H. Matthews.—Has been under his father’s 
training, but does not agree with him. The 
largest yield he ever had was from an applica- 
tion direct from the stable on the sod. The 
yield was 18 bris. of corn, and a good wheat 
crop followed. From a compost heap to which 
55 cart-loads of manure had been hauled, only 14 
loads were hauled away. That put on a potato 
patch gave a poor crop of potatoes, and a poor 
crop of wheat followed. Believes by hauling 
manure direct from the stables it acts as a mulch 
in conjunction with its contained fertilizing 
qualities. 

Col. Franklin’s only method heretofore has 
been to keep manure in the yard and plow 
under. This old practice is that still maintained 
by the Pennsylvania farmers, and so good a 
farmer as the late Henry Carroll always per- 
sisted in it. 

Several members read selected articles; one 
on plowing under green crops led to a discussion 
as to the advantage of plowing rag-weed. Ed. 
Scott had turned under a heavy growth, and had 
a poor crop of wheat. 

Club then adjourned to meet in December, at 
Col. Franklin’s, when the club will discuss the 
best treatment of a crop of clover to derive the 
greatest benefit from it. 


Laying Off a Farm—Location of 
Buildings, &c. 





The Deer Creek Farmers’ Club met at the 
residence of Mr. Thomas A. Hays, on October 23. 
The committee of inspection, consisting of 
Messrs. Moores, Webster and Munnikhuysen, 
reported, through the chairman, that they had 
never seen so much improvement on any place 
as Mr. Hays’s, in so short a time; found the 


| buildings complete and enough for all purposes ; 


which the manure is hauled direct from stables, | 


and mark the difference. 


A.C. Scott.—Had a repeat in corn, and hauled | 


manure out on surface and turned under. 
Would advise shallow plowing of the corn- 
ground, following with wheat. Did you 


do not know of as many good buildings on 
another farm. Mr. Hays has a very fine field of 
corn, also a large acreage of wheat in fine condi- 
tion. The stock looked well, especially his 
Berkshire hogs. He has a good deal of ma- 
chinery, well selected, well housed and in good 
order. The committee also examined the Pen- 
nock road-scraper, belonging to Mr. Hays. They 
considered it an admirable implement, and the 
committee thought every district in the county 
should be supplied with one. With it any man 
could be a good road-mender. 

The committee having reported, Mr. G. E. Sil- 
ver wanted to know if the money expended on 
Mr. Hays’s buildings could not have been in- 
vested to better advantage elsewhere. 

Mr. Allen replied by saying that none of us 
have half enough buildings, and that Mr. Hays’s 
were not too many for the size of his place. He, 
Mr. Allen, had 6,000 feet of flooring and a farm 


notice any difference in the effect of the manure | of 100 acres, and found his barn much too small, 
first and that last applied? a. The earliest | but he thought Mr. Hays had made a great mis- 


application was the best. g. Do you think fresh 
manure would give you twice as good results as 


‘ 


take in building his new straw barn (80 by 32 
feet) in the way he did. First, it cut up his 
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barn-yard entirely too much. On that place 
over 100 head of cattle ought to be kept, and his 
barn-yard was entirely too small for that number. 
Besides, he wastes entirely too much of his 
straw barn by the drive-way. Mr. Allen also 
said he thought it was better to have barracks at 
different parts of the place. 
Mr. Webster thought it would be better to im- 
rove land first and then to put up buildings. 
here you have so many buildings it is a con- 
stant expense to keep them in repair. 


Here the club took up the regular question: 
Laying off a farm, considering the position of 
buildings in reference to water, and convenience 
and size of fields, and from the report of the 
secretary to the digi we give the following : 

Mr. Hays would start with dwelling. For 
this he would choose as central a location as pos- 
sible. At the same time should be of easy access 
to main road. Water and stable should be mod- 
erately close. His are about 80 yards from 
house. Barn should be easy of access to fields, 
and would make his fields as large as possible, 
with reference to water and plowing, so as to 
throw the furrow down hill. ould have lots 
by the barn, and permanent lanes through his 
place. Would divide his place on account of 
hills for easy plowing, paying no attention to 
straight lines. 

Mr. S. M. Lee agreed with general ideas of 
Mr. Hays. Would like to divide his fields so as 
to rotate crops. Each field should be made 
accessible to barn, without going through 
another field. Isolated trees should not 
destroyed ; would make his lanes wide, so stock 
could pasture there; would use lanes on large 
farms if necessary. 

§. B. Silver would begin with situation of 
water and road; make the liouse subject to barn 
and water; would have barn easy of access to 
fields; would have 25-acre fields and lay them 
off with view of plowing. Would not want a 
farm of less than 250 acres. Very few of us 
have the laying out of our farms, that being 
generally done before we get them. The only 
change 4 has made is tearing up fences. 

Mr. Rogers would choose a pleasant location 
for dwelling; would not like his outbuildings 
too far away. Size of fields should depend on 
size of farm; a small farm requiring as many as 
a large one. 

Mr. Munnikhuysen thinks location of build- 
ings most important. Too many of us have our 
buildings too close to dwelling. We can change 
fences at any time, but not so with dwellings. 

Mr. Allen said every farm should be laid out 
so as to plow conveniently, and have water 
handy. ould not put his buildings in east 
and west line, on account of danger of one 
catching fire from others, as that is prevailing 
direction of winds. 

Mr. Janney thinks most of us have to take 
our farms as we find them. Would not fence 
but one field and that would be a permanent 
pasture. Fences cost as much as land; would 
compel outsiders to keep their stock off; thinks 
about adopting that plan. 

G. E. Silver agrees with Mr. Allen. There 
are a few main principles ‘o follow, but not 
many of us have to choose. Would have as few 





fences as possible; would never fence against 
hogs; would locate buildings with reference to 
water. i | 

Mr. Fulford said much depends on land and 
use of it; that it is difficult to lay down general 
principles. Would locate oe with refer- 
ence to water and winds; would have as little 
fencing as possible. For general farming would 
fence but one field and keep that for permanent 
pasture. For a stock farm it would be necessary 
to fence differently ; would have buildings cen- 
tral, and have a wide lane which he would use 
for permanent pasture. By top-dressing and 
droppings it would be kept in good order and 
answer two purposes. 

Mr. Moores says he went out on the commons 
and found a stony knoll, which he could not 
plow, and there he built his house. About 
seventy-five yards north he put up his barn. 
Has his farm divided in eight fields; moves his 
fences every five or six years. A man does not 
have to buy chestnut rails but once in a lifetime, 
and a worm fence of chestnut rails is worth 
more than any other fence or hedge. A hedge 
takes up too much room, and is entirely too 
troublesome to keep in order. 

W. D. Lee thought that rotation should gov- 
ern the division of a farm; would have fences 
which he could move. 

, _ Barnes agreed in general with Mr. Ful- 
ord. 

Mr. Ball would select the most pleasant and 
watery location for house; would divide the 
fields according to circumstances; would not 
have his outbuildings too close to house on 
account of fire. 

Mr. Webster would locate his house of easy 
access to road, and also so as to command the 
farm; would never build a barn within one 
hundred yards of his house; would divide his 
farm with an idea to water; would use worm 
fences, 80 as to change his fields if necessary. 
Has a worm fence with rails eighty years old. 
The oftener you change a fence the better for 
rails. 

Wm. Hays 
to use a post 
filthy. 

Mr. Archer would always put his house in a 
place protected from high winds and weather; 
also near the road. Does not believe in views 
for a house. Would have his barn higher than 
the house, so as to run water from the barn cis- 
tern to the house for use; would greatly prefer 
a post fence to any other kind; would not have 
any trees on the southwest side of his house, as 
the most pleasant breezes come from that direc- 
tion. 


— with Mr. Fulford. Likes 
ence; thinks a worm fence too 





Subsoiling Sometimes Profitable. 


Subsoiling, as a rule, has fallen into disfavor, 
and the practice is, in most sections, practically 
abandoned. An experienced correspondent of 
the Country Gentleman gives his views upon the 
subject as follows : 


Farmers are averse to 4 and there is 
reason for it. Besides the exfra labor, it is too 
often so conducted that it hurts the land more 
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than it benefits it. The true object is the deeper 
=" of the soil, the benefit of which no one 
will dispute. It gives a chance for the roots to 
extend in search of food, it disposes more 
readily of rain water when in excess, retaining 
it where it will be a benefit in a drouth; it 
lessons the effect of frost and severe heat, as 
the roots extend deeper, and the soil, by evapo- 
ration, is kept cooler in great heat and warmer 
in cool weather. There is also less ice formed, 
and hence less heaving of the plant. Beside all 
this, the soil below is aired, and the rains warm 
and enrich it, which cannot be done, except 
slightly. in its compact state. The object in 
subsoiling must be, in other words, to make of 
a cold dense soil an approach of a loam or bet- 
ter soil. It is an improvement of the texture, 
which must be done by mechanical means, and 
the common plow does much to effect this, in 
our river and other well-drained soils, including 

articularly sand, where it may be sunk to its 
ull extent with little or no harm from the 
undersoil brought up, which has already been 
pretty well operated upon by the warm air and 
rain-water passing through, — with them 
some fertility. The lower soil is not unfre- 
quently better than the upper. 

It is doubtful, therefore, whether subsoiling 
¢an be of much if any benefit here, the mechan- 
ical condition of the ground admitting of little 
or no improvement. It is somewhat different 
with limestone soil which has greater density. 
‘Clay in its various forms is most benefited by 
subsoiling, and also hurt by it if the work is 
‘done at an improper tine, when the soil will not 
allow it. To plow the undersoil of a tough 
clay is to give it an uneven texture, packing and 
displacing it, a condition worse than the previous 
one, and requiring at least a year to restore it. 
The soil may be dry enough to work well at the 
surface, and yet be too wet below. But it may 
also be too dry,as in a drouth, when it it is hard 
and will break in lumps, leaving hollow places. 
This will add to the force of the drouth and 
hurt the crop then sown, though it may benefit 
the land for the next year’s crop. A second 
plowing would have reduced it more, and I 
may venture to say that it is usually of greater 
benefit than the first; the first breaking with- 
out sufficiently fining. Perhaps it would be 
best always to give two plowings, as it affords a 
‘chance for loosening the ground deeper, in addi- 
tion to the better pulverizing of what was pre- 
viously broken. 

This brings us to the proper condition of the 
ground for subsoiling, which is when the great- 
est degree of mellowness can be obtained. This 
is to be ascertained by examining the soil, and 
precludes working when too dry or too wet, 
particularly the last. Sometimes we meet with 
a soil where the clay and sand are reduced to 
powder. This is rather a heavy soil and dis- 
posed to pack, especially the undisturbed under- 
soil, which carries off the water very slowly, 
while the upper-worked soil assumes an ashy 
fineness. When filled with water this makes it 
slumpy. To subsoil such land is to make it, in 
@ wet season, an impassable morass. In a dry 
season it is an advantage. A tough, tenacious 
subsoil, where composed almost wholly of clay, 





must be let alone. The only treatment is very 
gradually deepening the soil, bringing up a lit- 
tle of this clay at each fall plowing, and apply- 
ing manure to aid disintegration and favor im- 
provement. If the surface soil has some sand 
this plan is an excellent substitute for subsoil- 
ing or preparing the land for it; if of clay, the 
case is a hard one. 

Thus the perplexity attending subsoiling will 
be seen. This, however, should not discourage 


| the use of an implement which is of decided 


advantage when intelligently used. It is only 
necessary that farmers test it carefully and dis- 
criminately, not for one or two seasons only, 
but to get the average effect of the weather. 
They will find it, among other things, to serve 
to considerable extent for underdraining, and 
it may lead to it, because drained ground is in 
better condition for subsoil work, a single plow- 
ing having the effect of two plowings without 
the drainage. Underdraining is the more im- 
portant, as there are seasons when, without it, 
the ground is two wet for underwork. Tile 
remedies this and it has its effect also upon the 
soil in a drouth, by putting it in a condition to 
be more easily and finely reduced. 

One of the great difficulties in subsoiling clay 
land is to know when to do it. The best time 
to meet the proper condition of the land is 
usually early in the fall, or latter part of sum- 
mer. But the objection is—and it is a fatal one— 
the intervention of winter will neutralize the 
effect for the following season; it will cause the 
soil to settle down and pack so as to be of little 
or no avail—less so, however, in connection 
with drainage. This is my experience. The 
desirable time is in the spring before the crop is 

ut in, so as to get the benefit during the season. 

ut the difficulty here is to have the soil 
3 It is seldom that this is the case suffi- 
ciently early to sow the crop in good time, 
which should be for most of our spring crops as 
soon as the ground is mellow or enough. 
The advantage of underdraining will now the 
more readily be seen. With anything like a 
favorable spring subsoiling may be accomplished, 
where there is good drainage, with good effect. 
For later crops, such as corn, millet, buckwheat 
and what may be put out for late soiling, there 
is little difficulty in getting good underwork, 
with or without underdraining, in the average 
season and on a fairly dry soil. 

We thus see that succesful subsoiling of clay 
soils is mainly dependent upon two things— 
drainage and a favorable season. Other soils, 
such as our river bottoms, limestone and shaly, 
and other dry ones, may be subsoiled when the 
upper soil is plowed, the ground admitting of 
both operations at the same time, which cannot 
always be done with clay. If subsoiling is not 
properly done, it is better to abandon it, as more 
harm would result, both to the land and the 
crop, by its continuance. It is the injudicious 
use of the subsoil plow that, to a large extent, 
has made it unpopular, and to the no small loss 
of the farmer. But a better day is coming for 
this neglected tool. 

Onto raises more wheat this year than any 


other State, except, perhaps, Illinois. Her crop 
is estimated at 52,522,794 bus., or 18% bus. # acre 
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County Fairs. 


Messrs. Editors American Farmer: 


A great many writers bave been finding fault 
with the present management of our fairs, with- 
out offering any suggestions that would make 
them more attractive or successful financially. 
That they are indispensable to the highest suc- 
cess attainable in agriculture, is admitted by all 
enterprising farmers. Then let us endeavor to 
keep them up. So much money is offered in 
—_ to be paid to the successful exhibitors. 

he amount is usually raised by receipts at the 
gate, entrance fees on exhibits, the privilege of 
running the dining-room and the various games 
of chance. Should the weather prove unfavora- 
ble, the receipts at the gate fall short, and the 
association becomes financially embarrassed.— 
The members get discouraged and cry out “let 
it go up,” and for their benefit I offer the follow- 
ing suggestions : 

irst. Abolish all games of chance and profes- 
sional horse-racing. By this means we offer an 
inducement to the better classes to come and 
bring their children. I think there are many 
staying —7 under their present management 
who would favor them with their presence then. 

Second. Give five or six premiums in each 
class, and there would be more inducement for 
the farmer in moderate circumstances to exhibit ; 
for many think they cannot compete with the 
wealthy stock-fancier and do not exhibit at all, 
but under this proposition would have a chance 
of getting something to help pay for their 
trouble, and the display would be better. 

Third. If a deficiency should occur in the 
receipts, then assess the members to make it up. 
To better illustrate this proposition, say there 
are one hundred members and the deficiency is 
two hundred dollars, then each member would 
have two dollars to pay. This would have a 
tendency to stimulate each member to raise or 
prepare something to exhibit and draw a pre- 
mium if possible in order to meet the assessment, 
should any occur. Every member should be an 
exhibitor to make it a success. 

If any agricultural fair is to be run with an 
eye to making money, regardless of the other 
advantages they should impart, then the sooner 
they “go up” the better. They are intended as 
places for men engaged in various occupations 
to bring together the fruits of their labor, and 
discuss the advantages or disadvantages of the 
exhibits, which may lead to better results in the 
future. These suggestions may invoke criticism, 
and lead to others more valuable, and we may 
yet see our fairs run successful and satisfactory 
to a majority of our people. 

H. E. MANAKEE. 

Montgomery Co., Md., Nov. 9, 1880. 
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Plowing Match. 


Messrs. Editors American Farmer : 

A trial test of plows and plowmen was held 
Nov. 9th, under the direction of a committee 
appointed by the Woodlawn Agricultural So- 
ciety, Mount Vernon, Fairfax county, Va. The 
plowing was done on the farm of the secretar 
of the society, on what is known as bottom land, 





or alluvial deposit of clay and sand, on which 
was a good timothy sod free from stone. 

Several dealers in agricultural implements 
from the cities of Alexandria and Washington 
were present with the various kinds of plows 
they had for sale; among which were the Roland 
Chilled, the South Bend Chilled, Wiard’s 
Chilled, also the Minor and Horton, and the 
Commins plow. The tests were made with a 
dynamometer, under the supervision of a com- 
mittee, consisting of Major George Johnson, 
John Ballenger and N. W. Pierson. The follow- 
ing is the result : 

Roland Chilled, No. 3 E, two-horse plow, slip 
point. with wheel and jointer; width of furrow 
14 inches, depth of furrow 8 inches; draft 450 
pounds. 

Wiard’s Chilled, No. A, three-horse plow, 
with wheel and jointer; width of furrow 14 
inches, depth of furrow 8 inches; draft 450 
pounds. 

South Bend Chilled, No. 10, three-horse 
plow, with wheel and jointer; width of furrow 
15 inches, depth of furrow 8} inches; draft 500 
pounds. 

Roland Chilled, No. 43, three-horse plow, with 
wheel and jointer; width of furrow 15} inches, 
deptb of furrow 8} inches; draft 525 pounds. 

South Bend Chilled, No. 3, two-horse plow, 
without wheel or jointer; width of furrow 12 
inches, depth of furrow 7} inches; draft 375 
pounds. 

Minor and Horton, No. 194, two-horse plow, 
without wheel or jointer; width of furrow 12 
inches, depth of furrow 7} inches; draft 400 
pounds. - 

Minor and Horton, No. 20, two-horse plow, 
with wheel and jointer; width of furrow 12 
inches, depth of furrow 7 inches; draft 475 
pounds. 

Commins’, No. 12, three-horse plow, with 
wheel and jointer; width of furrow 12 inches, 
depth of furrow 7} inches ; draft 700 pounds. 

he plows were tested with and without the 
jointer or skimmer: no perceptible difference 
could be seen in the draft; but a very plain 
difference in the work done. Without the 
skimmer a row of grass could be seen the whole 
length of the furrow; whereas, with the aid of 
the skimmer, all the top of the sod, with the 
grass and trash, was curled over and turned 
into the bottom of the furrow, leaving nothing 
to be seen but the fresh earth all crumbled up 
and so uniformly smooth that it was ready to be 
furrowed out for planting without the aid of 
the harrow. 

There were five colored men contested for the 
premiums offered for the best plowmen, each 
plowing one quarter of an acre. Carter Webb 
won the first prize of 5 dollars; James Alexan- 
der the second of 3 dollars, and James Williams 
the third of 2 dollars. All did good work. 

The plowmen each chose one of the new 
polished plows brought for the trial by the 
dealers. Those with jointers did the best work, 
and perhaps had something to do with the 
decision of the judges. South Bend, Roland 
Chilled and Wiard’s Chilled, all three-horse 
plows, were the ones with which the plowmen 
won the prizes. 
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The day was lovely ; the poy in 1 excellent 
order, owing to the recent rains. The many 
farmers present watched with close attention the 
working of the several plows, contrasting them 
with the clumsy implements of by-gone days. 
Altogether it was a very interesting and agreea- 
ble day’s work and recreation, with mutual 
benefit to all. x: W.. 2 
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Nutritive Value of Roots. 


I shalt briefly examine the subject by the light 
of a few scientific facts, and endeavor to draw 
such practical conclusions as are suggested. 
And if I devote space to the consideration of the 
so-called root crops, to the’ exclusion of vege- 
tables, it is because the latter are grown princi- 
pally for human consumption, to be sold from 
the farm, and for them there isa constant de- 
mand to which the farmer has simply to cater 
while on the other hand roots are generaliy 
grown for consumption on the farm, and it is of 
vast importance that we ascertain, if possible, 
which of them can be most profitably converted 
into animal tissues and animal products, or will 
in the greatest degree increase the power of the 
animal for taking the nufriment from its other 
food. In considering the question, we must first 
fully understand the object or objects of root- 
growing. 

Writers on the subject have stated that the 
value of all food was soiely in the nutrition it 
contained, and have endeavored to figure out 


its value in different articles on wore from 


the amount of the nutritive elements found in 
them; yet every farmer knows that during its 
winter confinement. bis stock is in an unnatural 
condition; that animals thrive best when fed 
upon green food containing more than eighty 
per cent. of water; and that the roots given 
them have two very important offices—first, to 
supply the nutrition contained in themselves, 
and, second, to keep the animal in as natural a 
condition as possible, and thus enable it to 
extract more nutriment from its other food. 

All root crops contain about the same quantity 
of water, and therefore all answer equally well 
the second purpose for which they are fed. 
Therefore, in dete rmining which crop furnishes 
the most nutrition in exchange for the cost of 
production, we have to deal only with the nutri- 
tive qualities, or flesh and fut-producing proper- 
ties, of the various crops. And, for the sake of 
convenience, I have prepared a table showing 
the relative flesh and fat-forming qualities of 
our most commonly-cultivated roots. Though 
my results differ somewhat from quite generally 
received statements, I believe they are, so far as 
at present possible, perfectly correct; for the 
calculations are original, and the an: aly ses upon 
which they are based were derived from for- 
eign sources, and have never before appeared in 
English. 

The most reliable chemical analysis of the im- 
portant root crop gives the following results: 
Total amount of nitrogenous 

or flesh-forming material. 

In 1.01 pounds of potatoes 
In 1,000 pounds of mangolds 
In 1,000 pounds of sugar beets 


In 1.000 pounds of turnips 
In 1(00 pounds of carrots........... 


Pounds 
20.08 


Total a amount of carbonace ous 
or fat-forming material. Pounds. 
237.4 

In 1,000 pounds of mangolds 107.2 

In 1.0 pounds of eugar-beete ... 1744 

In 1,000 pounds of turnips we 

In 1,000 pounds Of Carrots.......6. ceeeee cece eneees 139.1 


By a comparison of these figures it will be 


| seen that, as a flesh-producer, the potato stands 


first, while the sugar-beet comes last, containing 
rather less than half the amount of nitrogenous 
matter found in the former. As producers of 
fat, potatoes stand first, closely followed by car- 
rots and beets, while turnips and mangolds are 
farin the rear. It therefore appears that were 
the nutritive qualities of roots the only basis for 
our decision, potatoes would be pre-eminently 
the best root-food for all classes of animals, and 
that next to them stands the frequently-despised 
carrot. But there is an item in guiding to the 
selection of the best root crop, if possible, of far 
more importance than the amount of beef and 
fat-forming elements it contains; namely, the 
cost of production, and hence the market-value 
per pound of the nutriment they furnish. Ex- 
perience has fully demonstrated that, in regard 
to its yield, the ease with which it is cultivated, 
and its freedom from disease and insect pests, 
the sugar beet far surpasses all other roots; and 
when it is taken into consideration that in nutri- 
tive qualities it is only surpassed by the potato 
and carrot, both of which are greatly inferior to 
it as producers, and far exceed it in the cost of 
cultivation, it must be conceded that the sugar 
beet is, all in all, much the most profitable root 
we can grow, and is suitable alike for young 
growing animals, fat cattle, horses, milch cows; 
and even sheep and swine might advantageously 
be treated to an occasional meal of these palata- 
ble and nutritious vegetables. 

Having stated what, to the best of my know- 
ledge, is the most profitable root crop to grow, 
let me make a few suggestions with regard to 
the cultivation and use of roots. And first bear 
in mind that a hundred and fifty pounds of beet 
tops are equal, for fall feeding, to a hundred 
pounds of the best meadow hay. There is a 
great difference between growing beets for sugar 
and beets for cattle; in the former case it is the 
chief aim of the producer to exclude all the 
nitrogen possible, while in the latter it is 
desirable that the plant store up the largest pos- 
sible amount of this element. 

Therefore, beets for feeding purposes should 
be grown on heavier land, or that containing 
more organic matter, and giving all the nitro- 
genous fuod they will assimilate. 

Notwithstanding opinions to the contrary, I 
do not belive in cooking roots for horned cattle. 
The animals relish the raw vegetables best. The 
amount of woody fibre is so small, and the ele- 
ments of nutrition are all so soluble and readily 
takem up by the system, that the increased 
nutritive qualities of the food, if they exist, will 
not nearly compensate for the incre ased cost of 
feeding. An acre of land that will produce three 
tons of hay will grow twenty tons of beets ; and 
when it is remembered that three hundred 
pounds of sugar beets are the nutritive equiva- 
lent for one hundred pounds of meadow hay it 
will be seen that an acre of beets furnishes more 
than twice as much nourishment as does an acre 
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of hay, and that the nutriment furnished by 
them is in the cheapest form. But as it is not 
natural for the animal to take the bulk of its 
food in this condition, it thrives best when re- 
ceiving a portion in the form of hay or fodder. 
Aside from the nutriment they contain, the 
effect of roots on the condition of the animal is 
so salutary that this alone would repay the far- 
mer for never attempting to winter his stock 
without roots sufficient to supply his animals 
with frequent meals of from one to three pecks 
of cut roots each. And, if such an allowance 
was given them every day, their owner would 
be amply rewarded. 

Though I fear the statement conflicts with 
some generally-received ideas, I am convinced 
that, if not carried to excess, roots are the most 
profitable winter food for cattle; that among them 
the sugar beet stands first ; next to it comes the 
mangel-wurzel; and for feeding purposes the 
potato, even were it not visited by blight, rot, 
or Colorado beetle, could never be profitably 
grown. It is a fact beyond controversy, that 
the most successful agricultural districts are 
those where the most attention is giving to these 
products. Though our farmers are giving the 
subject more thought every year, I believe that 
a vastly increased acreage is essential to their 
greatest success, and that the cultivation of this 
crop is a necessary accompaniment to high and 
successful farming. L. STOCKBRIDGE. 
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On Handling Tobacco. 





The Danbury (N. C.) Reporter has the follow- 

ing pertinent suggestions : 

he time has been when tobacco done up in any 
style would bring money, (so it will now ;) but 
the kind of tobacco and the shape that it is put 
in changes as well as the style in dress and 
other things. Our farmers can heed the advice 
or Jet it alone; but the sooner they learn that 
tobacco must be properly handled and assorted, 
the better it will be for them. 

While it loses but little if any of its real 
value by being pulled off the stalk and bundled 
up altogether, yet it injures the sale a great deal 
more than some are disposed to think, and it is 
quite natural that it should. In the first place a 
few bad leaves in a bundle of really good tobacco 
make the whole appear as if it was inferior, and 
then buyers cannot always make anything like 
an estimate of the quantity of the different 
grades in bulk ; but, if he has an idea, he is sure 
to leave margin enough on the price he pays to 
cover the expense of rehandling. In many 
cases a buyer may be anxious to have one grade 
of tobacco in a bulk, but will not bid on it from 
the fact that one-fourth or one-half of it is of a 
kind that he does not want. Then, there are 
other reasons which should convince the planter 
at this day that he must class his tobacco or else 
he will have to pay some other person to do it, 
or, What is the same thing, lose the cost of class- 
ing on the price at which it is sold; and some- 
times it will happen that they will lose ten 
times the cost of assorting. 

It is a mistaken notion that the home manu- 
facturer, or leaf dealer, does not want tobacco 
nicely classed and handled. 
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The Preservation of Timber. 


| With the aid of some of the students inter- 
|ested in the subject of forestry, I made a collec- 
| tion of twenty kinds of timber, and have set in 
| the ground after the manner of fence-posts four 
| pieces of nearly uniform size of each kind, in 
| order to test their comparative durability. It is 
a very general belief among practical men that 
|a post set top end down will last many years 
| longer than if set as it grew. I understand the 
|explanation to be this: trees absorb moisture 
|from the earth—the cellular structure being of 
such a nature as to facilitate this operation. If 
a post is planted deeply and firmly in the 
ground, butt end downwards, it will continue to 
absorb moisture from the earth as it did when 
alive and growing, and is thereby subject to more 
rapid disintegration and decay than when 
reversed. In order to test the matter, I have 
split one piece of each variety of wood, setting 
the two pieces side by side, one top end down, 
| the other in the same position in which it grew. 
To complete the experiment, some of the same 
varieties of timber will be collected the following 
summer when in an active state of growth, so as 
to determine, if possaple, the best time of year 
to cut timber in order to insure the greatest 
durability — Prof. Lazenby, Cornell University. 








| Returns from Three Acres. 


| 7 essrs. Editors American Farmer : 
I give you the returns from crops planted on 4 
lot of three acres for the past year: 
In November, 1879, it was planted in 
cabbage and lettuce. In Aprit, 1880, 
there were sold 28 boxes lettuce for.8 17.50 
| From May 28 to July 10 there were sold 
| 12,883 cabbages for....... .......... 878.16 
In April we sold also 29 boxes of col- 
lards, or small cabbages to be used as 
| _ Sprouts, for 
The cherries from one tree on same lot 
sold for OPT Perera tra ee 
After the lettuce was taken off, the 
ground was put in beans, which sold for 
And after the cabbage was cut, the same 
ground was put in peas and tomatoes, 
of which I sold as follows: 
BP ORGS PONE. 660.05 cccicvese 
215 boxes tomatoes... .....cccsosccecs 


23.70 
28.00 
8.00 





25.25 
172.00 


$1,147 61 


These figures are taken from my account- 
| book. I have now planted the same ground 
jagain in cabbage and lettuce. 

The fertilizer applied to this land was 3,500 
| pounds of the Grange Agency Favorite Phos- 
| phate, which was sown in November on the top 
of the ground before the ridges were made for 
| the cabbage and lettuce; and nothing was put 
}on afterwards. The soil is a clayey loam. 

This is the eighth year this ground has been in 
mothe average product for the seven 
| preceding years having been about $600 a year, 
| Which this season is largely exceeded. 
| Joun T. JCNEs. 

Patapseo Neck, Balt. Co., Md. 


Total from the three acres.. 
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An Ornamental Cottage. 






































ae Phe accompanying view and plan, designed for occupancy by a smail family or for a gardener’s 
cottage, show a building, small, but very picturesque in appearance. It would be very suitable for 
a gate-lodge or a seaside or summer cottage, and would look extremely well among the trees of a 
camp-ground. The porch (with its seat) is large and roomy. The living-room is of good size, 


well lighted by a square bay window. 


KITCHEN 
12.9 X 12.0 


LIVING ROOM 


10.6 X 


14.0 


The kitchen is well supplied with closets. The first floor 


could be improved by adding a one-story kitchen 
at the rear, making the living-room into a parlor 
and the kitchen into a dining or sitting-room ; 
the additional cost would be very small. The 
second floor contains three bed-rooms, very 
conveniently arranged, and each provided with a 
closet. The two down-stairs rooms and the 
large front bed-room are supplied with open 
fire-places, the value of which ‘or ventilation is 
so often overlooked in cheap houses. Besides 


| this there should be ventilating tubes or shafts in 


the chimney sides, with registers opening from 
each room,—thus insuring a system of good 
ventilation. The roof should be ventilated by 
openings under the projecting eaves 

The estimated cost of this building in 1875, 
when the design was made, was from $1,200 to 
$1,800, according to locality and style of finish. 
The view and plan are taken from “Wooden 
and Brick Buildings,” a work published by 
Messrs. A. J. Bicknell & Co., New York. 


Own A Home.—Every man who has or ex- 
pects to have a family should strive to become 
the owner of a home, for without one he can 
never feel nor be independent. With a home of 
his own be becomes better contented, feels a 
deeper interest in public affairs, and is a better 
member of society. No man should rest satis- 
tied until he possesses a small portion of land. 








THE 
Live Stock. 
The Chicago Fat-Stock Show. 


The exhibition of this year brought together 
fine specimens of the beef-producing breeds of 
cattle, fat sheep and hogs, and some Clydesdale 
and Percheron horses; but we take it from the 
local reports that the show was hardly as large 
as that of last year. Col. Gillette, whose cattle 
have been notable features of the previous 
shows, had forty-six head present, of all ages, 
including among them a pair of red _ steers, 
twins, 4 years old, and weighing nearly 5,000 
pounds; a roan, 4 years old, weighing 2,680 
pounds; a 2-year-old, weighing 2,000 pounds, 
and a yearling of 1,560 pounds weight. He 
also has a 3-year old which is to be slaughtered 
in connection with the competition on beef. 


D. M. Moninger, of Marshall county, Iowa, 
had one red yearling steer, whose silken coat 
shades from a velvety walnut on the neck to a 
mahogany on the sides. There is not a white 
hair on him, except in the brush. He weighs 
1,405 pounds and is very near ideal in form. 

Nelson Morris had the great white leviathan 
known as the “Stock-yards Steer,” said to be the 
finest in the world. He is now 7 years old, 
weighs 3,125 pounds, and has taken numerous 
prizes 

Charles Howell, of Moultrie county, Illinois, 
had a pair of 7-year-old oxen. They are pure 


white and are perfectly matched in conformation 


and weight. They are twins, three-fourths 
Short-horn, and bear down on the scales an 
aggregate of 6,000 pounds. 

The sheep display included specimens of Cots- 
wolds, Southdowns, Oxforddowns, Leicesters 
and Merinoes ; and of swine there were some 
good Poland-Chinas, Berkshires and Victorias. 

In the class of Short-horn steers between 3 
and 4 years there were four entries, and the 
first prize was given to Wm. Sandusky’s Booth 
of Vermillion, aged 1,367 days, weight 2,350 
pounds, and average gain per day since birth 
1.71 pounds; the second to Mr. Gilleit’s: Cul- 
lom, aged 1,250 days, weight 2,215 pounds, and 
gain 1.77 pounds. 

The committee say in their report : 

“This ring was composed of four thoroughbred 
Short-horn steers, showing unusual develop- 
ment for age, and averaging 2,172 pounds, show- 
ing an average guin per day of 1.66 pounds. 
The steers were evenly matched, and showed 
the result of good breeding and handling. Con- 
sidering the ages and weight of the steers, they 
were very smooth and free from patches, and 
evenly covered with thick meat of extra quality. 
The steer Booth of Vermillion was awarded 
the first premium, and excelled in the following 
particulars: Smal!, neat head and neck, fineness 
of bone, with thick, broad and long low shoul- 
ders, full and in good proportion, with hind- 
quarters well flanked down, broad and full in 
round, well-meated to hock and gambril joint, 
with even top and bot!.n lines. The steer had 
small brisket in proportion to size, and was 
better filled behind the arm than his com- 
petitors. 
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} The second premium steer “Cullom” was a 
very superior animal, rather heavier in head and 
neck than the animal awarded the first premium, 
not as well filled in loins and forequarter, or as 

smooth as the steer Booth of Vermillion, voted 
|the first place.” 

Of Short-horn steers between 2 and 3 years, 
the first went to Boynton, exhibited by J. B. 
Sherman, and 1,064 days, weight 1,815 pounds, 
}and average gain since birth 1.70; and the 
second to Belmont, same owner, aged 908 days, 
| weight 1,825 pounds, gain 2.01. 

In class under 2 years, Corporal, owned by J. 
|S. Highmore, gained first prize. He was 721 
days old, weighing 1,590 pounds, a gain per day 
of 2.20 pounds. 

In Short-horn cows the first prize went to 
| W. Scott’s Forest Queen 2d, age 2,136 days, 
| weight 1,710 pounds, and second to Grand 
|Chunk, age 4,266 days, weight 1,455 pounds, 
/owned by R. G. Dun, of Ohio. 
| In the Hereford class T. L. Miller took the 
| prize on cow Maid of Orleans, 1,350 days old 
; and 1,720 pounds weight; and first and second 
on steers between two and three years per Mill 
and Washington, aged respectively 866 and 864 
|days, weighing 1,650 and 1,700 pounds, and 
showing a daily gain since birth of 1.91 and 
1.92 pounds. The prize for Hereford steer 
under 2 years was given Advance, owned by 
|G. 8. Burleigh, aged 710 days, weighing 1,115 
pounds, and showing an average daily gain of 
1.57 pounds. 

In Devons, for steer between 3 and 4 years, 
the first and second prizes went to Major and 
Broad, bred by T. Bidwell, aged 1,305 and 
1,355 days, weighing 1,270 and 1,170 pounds, 
and showing a gain per day of .97 and .89 
pounds respectively. 

In Devon steers between 2 and 3 years there 
was but one entry, Honest Tom, belonging to 
| L. F. Ross, age 849 days, weight 1,250 pounds, 
and daily gain 1.46 pounds. 

In the sweepstakes for grades and crosses, 8 
years old and under 4, the first premium was 
awarded to the grade Short-horn steer Morrow, 
1,046 days old, weighing 2,030 pounds, aud show- 
ing a daily increase of 1.94 pounds since birth. 
He is owned by J. H. Graves, of Chilesburg, 
Ky. The second premium was awarded to the 
' grade Hereford steer Mossy Coat, 1,310 days old, 
\1,875 pounds in weight, and showing a daily 
increase of 1.48 pounds. He is owned by C. M. 
Culbertson, Chicago. The report of the com- 
mittee is as follows: 

“The large number of choice, well-matured 
steers entered in this ring were as a lot in 
prime condition for the block, reflecting much 
credit upon the breeders and feeders, who are 
worthy of the highest commendation. There 
was scarcely a medium animal in the ring, and 
for such maturity were remarkably smooth 
steers, free from bunches or patches on any part 
of the carcass. Among so many superior thick- 
meated, well-proportioned, evenly-mated bul- 
locks, it was very difficult to make a decision ; 
‘ail gave evidence of vigorous health and good 
‘feeding qualities. The first premium steer was 
fine in bone, with smaller head in proportion to 
‘weight than his competitors, with short, neat 
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neck and handling qualities that gave assurance 
of a larger percentage of choice meat to gross 
weight than in any of his rivals. This steer 
had straight top and bottom lines, heavy well- 
proportioned quarters, broad, long and deep 
loin, smooth, wide, well-filled rump, was let 
down in flank and twist, and thickly meated 
down to hock and gambril point. A better 
proportioned steer, more evenly covered with 
thick meat in the most valuable portions of the 
carcass, is seldom seen. 

The second premium steer was a most wor- 
thy rival to the animal awarded the highest 
honors in the ring, and the broad back, thick 
loin, extra-weli-filled rump, went far to make 
up for the want of proportion between the 
heavy fore and corresponding light hind quar- 
ters. The second premium steer was not as 
smooth as the first prize-winner, and was 
heavier in head, horn and neck.” 

For the best steer, 2 and under 3 years, first 
premium, A. F. Moore, Polo, Ill.; second pre- 
mium, J. H. Potts & Son, Jacksonville, Ill.; both 
Short-horns. There were twenty entries. 

Best steer, 1 and under 2 years, first premium, 
D. M. Moninger, Albion, lowa; (Short-horn ;) 
second premium, T. L. Miller, (Hereford.) 

Best cow, 3 years old or over, first premium, 
H. 8S. Bassett, Jefferson, Ill. 

Twenty-seven animals, of all ages, the victors 
in their classes, formed the “grand sweepstakes 
ring,” for the best steer or cow in the show, 
which has never been equalled in this country. 
It took the judges over an hour to decide as to 
which was entitled to the blue ribbon. It was 
finally awarded to the big Kentucky steer 
Nichols, owned by Mr. Graves, of Chilesburg, 
Ky. T.L. Miller, Beecher, Ill , however, entered 
& protest against the award, on the ground that 
last year this steer carried off the challenge prize 
as a thoroughbred; but his breeding was so un- 
certain that this year he was entered as a grade 
Short-horn. The protest was entered, and the 
judges proceded to select another steer in case 
this protest should be sustained. 

Mr. Graves, before entering the steer, had 
gone before the board and exhibited the cer- 
tificate which he got when he bought him. It 
stated that the steer was a pure-bred Short- 
horn ; but he confessed that he had become con- 
vinced that the steer was a grade, and as be had 
carried off the challenge plate last year as a full- 
blood Short-horn, he would return it as the only 
reparation which he could make. On this the 
board, after a careful examination into the merits 
of the case, decided that this steer was eligible 
to be shown in the grand sweepstakes, and this 
decision holds good pending Mr. Miller’s pre- 
sentation of evidence going to show a fraudulent 
entry. 

In the “Early Maturity” class the prizes were 
as follows : 

Steers, 3 and under 4 years; premium, silver 
cup, J. H. Graves, Chilesburg, Ky.; (Short- 
horn ;) thirteen entries. 

Steers, 2 years and under 3; premium, silver 
cup, T. L. Miller; (Hereford ;) eleven entries. 

Steers, 1 and under 2 years; (Short-horn ;) 
premium, silver cup, Cobb & Phillips, Kanka- 
kee, Ll 
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In the “car-loads,” Mr. Gillett carried off all 
the awards for cattle three, two and one year 
old, except the second on three-year-old, which 
went to Willard & Sons; (Short-horns.) 

In the “slaughtered cattle,’ class of three- 
year-olds, there were three entries, compris- 
ling C. M. Culbertson’s grade Hereford steer, 
| Mossy Coat; J. D. Gillette’s grade Short-horn 
steer, Chub; and T. L. Miller’s Hereford steer, 
Alex. Mr. Culbertson’s steer showed the largest 
;percentage of dressed to live weight, and Col. 

Gillette’s steer next, falling behind oniy seven- 
; tenths of a pound per hundred. The committee, 
| however, awarded the premium to Mr. Miller’s 
| steer on account of superior quality of meat, 
'though the proportion between weight on the 
| hooks and on foot was considerably less. In 
{the 2-year old competition there were two 
| entries : J. D. Gillette’s grade Short-horn, Blank, 
jand T. L. Miller’s grade Hereford, Putnam. 
The premium was awarded to Col. Gillette’s 
steer, for both the highest percentage of dead to 
live weight and superior quality of flesh. In 
|the yearling contest there were two entries: 
G. 8. Burleigh’s grass-fed Hereford Short-horn 
steer, Maural, and a steer belonging to Col. Gil- 
lette, which proved wild and was slaughtered 
in advance, so that there was no competition. 
The committee, however, adjudged Mr. Bur- 
leigh’s steer worthy of the prize. 

The Chicago papers say there was quite a 
noticeable difference in the appearance of the 
carcasses as they hung from the hooks. Mr. 
Culbertson’s steer showed the effect of concen- 
trated food, such as gruel and oil-cake. The 
flesh was highly colored, and there were large 
accumulations of fat both outside and inside. 
Col. Gillette’s little steer showed that he had 
not been confined to narrow quurters or forced, 
but had been brought up on the best of all feed— 
blue grass. The meat was beautifully marbled, 
and the carcass dressed up white and clear. 
Mr. Miller’s steer had a soft, fleshy appearance, 
indicating that he had been fed according to the 
English system on roots, turnips, oil-cake. etc., a 
| forcing process. Mr. Burleigh’s yearling showed 
the effects of a system of forcing in the large 
proportion of fat to lean for an animal of his 
age. Mr. Dunn’s challenge cow, Grand Chunk, 
made a fine appearance on the hooks. She had 
but little inside fat, as is usual in fattened breed- 
ing cows. 








Pleuro-Pneumonia at the West. 


During the Fat-Stock Show at Chicago a 
meeting of farmers, stock men and others inter- 
ested was held in that city to consider the 
| subject of the best means to be taken to secure 
}action by the national government looking to 
|the extirpation of this contagious disease. It 
| was conceded on all hands that the work could 
be done only by such agency as Congress should 
establish; and a committee was appointed to 
express the sense of the meeting, aftera number 
| of speeches had been made and a general inter- 
| change of views had among those present, among 
whom were included a number of congressmen. 
The committee reported the following preamble 
and resolutions, which were unanimously 
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adopted, and copies ordered sent to the Senate 
and House Committees on Agriculture: 

Whereas, The contagious pleuro-pneumonia of 
cattle exists in several of the States of the Union 
bordering on the Atlantic seaboard ; and, 

Whereas, It is evident that as long as unre- 
stricted traffic in live cattle is permitted between 
these infected States and those not infected, the 
live-stock interests of all sections of our country 
are menaced by a terrible danger; and, 

hereas, The state of things above indicated 
has resulted in the adoption of regulations by 
the British government which seriously interfere 
with our export trade in live cattle with that 
country, thereby entailing great damage to all 
~~ [rrr and feeders in the United States; 
and, 

Whereas, In view of the decisions of our State 
and federal courts, the States, acting as such, are 
powerless to stamp out the contagion as long as 
it exists on its borders in an adjoining State ; 
therefore, 

Resolved, That it is the imperative duty of 
Congress to enact such a law as shall effectually 
prevent the spread of the disease into States not 
already infected, and which shall result in its 
= extermination at the earliest practicable 

ate. 

Resolved, That, as an important preliminary 
step, we heartily second the recommendation 
made by Judge Jones, of Ohio, to the President 
of the United States for the appointment of one 
or more veterinary inspectors, who shall defi- 
nitely ascertain and designate the infected 
regions. 

esolved, That we recognize the bill introduced 
into the House of Representatives at its last 
session by Gen. Keifer, of Ohio, as embodying 
the essential features necessary to an intelligent 
and efficient supervision of contagious and 
infectious diseases of live stock generally on the 
part of the federal government, and that we 
heartily recommend its passage, with an addi- 
tional provision which shall clothe the commis- 
sion with authority to prescribe rules and regu- 
lations under which the live-stock of any 
infected State, territory or district may be-trans- 
ported or taken therefrom; and under which 
live-stock may be transported through such 
infected State, district or territory; or, in their 
discretion to prohibit absolutely the transporta- 
tion of live-stock from or through such infected 
district, when, in their opinion, the same shall 
be essential to the general safety. 

Resolved, That we further recommend that 
petitions be prepared and circulated in all parts 
of the country, and presented to Congress, call- 
ing attention to this subject, and urging favora- 
ble consideration for the measures proposed in 
the foregoing resolutions. 


Hogs and Sheep on the Hastern Shore. 


A farmer in Talbot writes the American 
Farmer : 

I have given up the Berkshires except to cross 
with. Their meat is the West decidedly, the 
offal the smallest in proportion of any I have 
handled; but oh! these buts—they won’t hold 


their own out in the clover-fields against the 
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cross with the Chester. 





The crossed animals 
always keep in the best condition on the same 
feed, and the pigs sell better, are more hardy and 
grow faster. As I don’t like the meat of con- 
fined animals, I never tried keeping them up in 
pens. I have just sent to Chester Co., Pa., for a 

| young boar, and will probably get another Berk- 
shire next time. 

As the dogs let me alone last year, my sheep 
_ more than one hundred per cent. profit! 

hink of that! But I have been obliged to 
reduce the flock heavily. As soon as I went 
over forty ewes, it commenced to deteriorate 
rapidly, and I will go back to thirty, carrying say 
| ten ewe lambs over every year, and culling out 

, the same number of the oldest ewes, till I get 
the shape and size I am after. I got an average 
of six pounds wool last which I sold at 
forty cents per pound, but less than eight 

| pounds will not suit me. I want to reach ten, 
even if I have to use one cross of Cotswold to 

do it. I have used three Shropshires, and have 
a very handsome young Shropshire now for this 
and next year. 


About Bulls. 


| There seems to have been a sort of epidemic 
| of ugliness among bulls this season. We scarcely 
| pick up an exchange without finding an account 
| of some one having been injured from an attack 
| by a vicious bull, and in almost every case it is 
|stated that the animal had previously been 
|uniformly gentle and docile. Of course “bull 
| nature” has not changed materially, but some- 
how or other we seem to have had an unusual 
number of cases of this kind reported during the 
last few months. The fact is, there are none of 
our domesticated animals so unruly, so treacher- 
ous, and so dangerous as the bull; and no bull 
should ever be trusted without a ring in his nose, 
so that he may be easily controlled. Noone can. 
ever tell when the vicious nature of a bull may 
show itself; they are as treacherous as any ani- 
mal, even of the feline race, and their proverbial 
|sullenness may at any moment break out into 
positive viciousness. No breeder should permit 
himself to imagine that his bull will prove an 
exception to the rule, and we recommend that 
in every case the ring should be put in the 
beast’s nose by the time he isa year old. And 
then, upon the very slightest indication of tem- 
per, a strong staff with a snap attached, should 
be provided and used whenever the bull is to be 
handled. Jersey bulls are, we think, more apt 
to prove vicious than those of any other breed, 
and none of them can safely be trusted after they 
are full grown. The only safety consists in 
believing them al/ unworthy of confidence and 
in treating them accordingly. Unlike nearly all 
other animals, the bull has no affection for any- 
body ; and when the fit takes him he is quite as 
likely to attack his atttendant, no matter how 
kind he may have been, as an entire stranger. 





Prince WILLr1aM, VA—Wheat is looking 
well; corn-houses are overflowing. Hope the 
farmers will soon be out of the woods. The 
new subscribers I send are a better start than 
usual, and I hope to get up a club more nearly 
approximating the merits of the old FARMER 
than heretofore. w. 








Pyrethrum for the Screw-worm. 


One of the most important discoveries inci- 
dental to the work of the U.S. Entomological 
Commission which was made during the year is 
that Pyrethrum may be successfully employed 
against this pest also. Prof. J. P. Stelle, one of 
the agents of the commission, thus writes from 
San Marcos, Texas: 

I have just made a discovery that cannot be 
otherwise than of vast importance to Texas: 
Pyrethrum is a never-failing remedy for the 
notorious screw-worm. The application is made 
by simply dusting a little of the dry powder 
over the sore; the worm being an air-breather, 
soon takes in the effect and dies 

Up to this time the remedies for screw-worm 
in Tease have been either arsenic or calomel. 
The former always leaves a serious sore, while 
the latter often does the same thing, and when 
applied to young calves always produces saliva- 
tion. Pyrethrum leaves no unpleasant effects. 


Economy of Full Feeding for Milk. 


Large yields of milk must necessarily, says 
the National Live-Stock Journal, be the result of 
a large quantity of food consumed,—for the cow 
cannot create milk out of nothing. She is not 
a miracle-worker. But does it follow that a 
large product of milk costs more in proportion 
to quantity than a medium yield ? 

Now, the cow must be supported before she 
gives any milk. After this food of support, all 
the food she consumes must go to the produc- 
tion of milk or flesh, and if the cow is a good 
milker it all goes to milk; in other words, after 
the food of support the ext~s food all goes to 
profit—that is, either to milk or flesh. And it is 
equally clear that all the food consumed to sup- 
port the system of the animal is lost until the 
point of production is reached. After the pro- 
ducing point is reached, the more the animal 
can eat, properly digest and assimilate, above 
this, the greater the profit. This would seem to 
be too plain to require illustration. What 
would any one think of a manufacturer who 
used a steam engine for power, who should say 
that he could not afford to furnish fuel to get up 
full steam because the last half of the steam cost 
more than the first half. Now, if there is only 
fuel enough used to heat the water just below 


the boiling point, it will consume a good deal of | 


fuel to do this, but no power will ever be pro- 
duced by it, and this fuel is all thrown away. 
The fuel required to keep the water heated up 
to 200° only requires 50 per cent. added to give 
100 Tbs. steam pressure and set the machinery 
all at active work. It is evident that if only 
half steam is produced it costs fully three-fourths 
as much as full steam, and consequently all the 
work that is done with this half power is done 
at an additional cost. 

Just so, when the cow is only fed so as to pro- 
duce a half yield of milk, it costs more than 
three-fourths as much as a full yield, and the 
half yield is produccd without profit, or even at 
a loss. Now, to produce steam most economic- 
ally you must have a well-constructed boiler 
and engine; but whatever the boiler may be, it 
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costs less in proportion to work to run it to its 

full capacity than to half its capacity. So, if 
| you desire to produce milk at the least cost, you 
|must select cows with the capacity to turn the 
| largest amount of food into milk—the larger the 
amount the more cheaply will the milk be pro- 
|duced. Of course the best cow is the one that 
lean digest and assimilate the most food, and 
turn all the extra food into milk, instead of 
laying on flesh and fat. It is the business of a 
| skillful dairyman to select such cows, and then 
|make full use of their machinery to secrete 
| milk, by full feeding. 


for Winter Setting. 





| Heating Milk 


Heating the milk of small dairies in winter is 
| very necessary where the temperature of the 
|milk-room is much below 60°, for thin bodies 
| of milk will raise very little cream with the tem- 
| perature at 50° or below. Heating the milk to 
how or 140° will cause nearly all the cream to 
|rise while the temperature is falling to 50°.— 
| Cream rises faster while the temperature of the 
milk is falling. If heated milk is set six to ten 
inches deep, in a room at a temperature of 45° 
to 50°, it will take several hours for the tempera- 
ture of the milk to fall to 90°, and the cream will 
principally rise during this time. But heating 
| milk in winter serves other important purposes. 
| Heating is a purifying process. It drives off all 
| bad odors or taints it may have taken from 
| the condition of the fodder or odors of the sta- 
|ble. All dairymen are not aware of the danger 
|of tainting the milk, in winter, from the cows 
| standing in an impure atmosphere, or of eating 
|mouldy fodder, or drinking water from a well 
|that has received the droppings from the barn- 
|yard. Heating purifies the milk from all these 
taints, or from a turnip or cabbage flavor. It 
|must be set, however, after heating, in a pure 
atmosphere. It is found, also, that the cream 
|from heated milk churns much easier in winter. 
| The cream should be churned within 24 to 36 
jhours after skimming, and should not stand 
|more than 30 to 36 hours before skimming. 
| Milk is apt to become bitter by long standing in 
| winter. It is supposed that our correspondent 
| keeps his cellar clear of vegetables, as these 
| would so charge the air with vegetable odors as 
| to taint the cream and spoil the butter.— National 
Live-Stock Journal, Chicago. 


Cotton-Seed Meal for Cows. 


A correspondent of the Country Genileman, 
| replying to another who says he has “heard that 
cotton-seed meal is injurious to cows, and that it 
| ° . ” : i a 
makes the poorest kind of milk,’’ and, if this is a 
| mistake, he wants to know what quantity to feed, 
| &c., gives the following as dictated by experience 
and analysis : 

The different oj inions formed of cotton-seed 
|meal are occasioned first by the great difference 
in quality. The undecorticated seed has the 
tough, flinty rind left in, which is more indiges- 
|tible than corn-cobs, and when this is fed in 
‘large quantity it is not likely to give very good 
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results. But decorticated cotton-seed cake 
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| 5 pounds. The quantity of milk and butter was 


ground into meal is a wholesome food for cows | increased up to 4 pounds, but not proportionall 


in proper quantity. Second, great mistakes 
have been made in the quantity fed to cows. 
This meal is very concentrated food, and is more 
insoluble in boiling water than linseed meal, and 
not as easily digested as the latter. It is too 
concentrated to feed alone, and here is where 
the greatest mistake is made. It should be fed 
with hay or straw chaff. 
meal be fed with six to eight quarts of cut hay 
or straw, the whole slightly moistened so as to 
cause the meal to adhere to the hay, it will get 
the benefit of the macerating process of the 
rumen, be raised with the cud of hay and all 
remasticated together; and in thus passing 


through the stomachs of the ruminant it becomes | 


thoroughly digested and ready for assimilation. 
Dairymen are quite too much accustomed to 


give rations of a single food, instead of combi- | 
ning foods of different qualities, so as to make a | 


well-balanced ration. It bas been found from 
careful experiment that cows fed wholly upon 
clover, yield milk of an inferior flavor and quality 
to that produced from a variety of grasses; and 
yet clover is one of the best foods for milk. 
Linseed cake or meal, fed in too large a quantity, 
gives cream and butter of an inferior flavor, and 
the latter is likely to be soft and of poor grain. 

Let us look at the chemical composition of 


cotton-seed meal, as compared with clover, | 
timothy hay, corn fodder and straw, with maize | 


and oats. 
—Diges. Nutrients. 
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Cotton-seed meal.... 
Clover, just before 
35.8 
43.6 
38.9 
40.1 


Timothy. 
Fodder corn, green.. 
Oat straw 
Maize, grain 60.6 
Oats do. 43.3 
It will be seen that the albuminoids or muscle- 
forming elements in cotton-seed meal are équal 
to five times that of clover hay, and nearly eight 
times that of timothy hay; four times that of 
corn meal, and three and three-fourths times that 
of oats. Now, if we mix one pound of cotton- 
seed meal with eight pounds of oat straw, we 
sball have 4.93 per cent. of albuminoids, 37.6 
carbohydrates, 2.33 fat, and a nutritive ratio of 
1:8.8, and it will be seen that this mixture is a 
stronger food than good timothy hay, so that 3 
pounds of cotton-seed meal with 24 pounds of 
oat straw would be a better ration than 27 
pounds of timothy hay. It is therefore plain 
that only small quantities of cotton-seed meal 
should be fed daily to cows. The writer experi- 
mented with this food, giving from one pound 
to five to each cow per day, and found that two 
pounds yielded the most profit. It was fed with 
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good hay, and the experiment with each quan- | 


tity lasted 20 days, the test being the quantity of 


If one quart of the | 


| tothecost. For medium-sized cows, two pounds 
| appeared to be the limit of profitable feeding of 


cotton-seed meal. 

The result would have been different had it 
been fed with straw I have no doubt that the 
5-pound ration would be profitable in the pro- 


| duction of milk if the dairyman was obliged to 


feed straw with it. If 5 pounds of cotton-seed 
meal was fed with 25 pounds of straw, the ration 
would be richer than clover hay. An excellent 
grain ration for milk is 2 pounds of cotton-seed 
meal with 2 to 3 quarts of corn meal, and hay, 


| with one feed of corn-fodder or straw. The 


dairyman should always seek variety of food in 
the ration for milk. 





Oleomargarine. 


The sale of oleomargarine has enormously 
increased of late, a large part of the product 


| being sent to the Southern States or exported 
| out of the country, to places where the law does 
| not interfere to prevent its sale as the genuine 


product of the dairy. Very few people, even 


| among butter makers and produce dealers, have 


any idea of the extent of the manufacture. The 


| New York Bulletin has recently published a 


table of the weekly product of oleomargarine in 
the principal cities of the country, which shows 
the total amount to be at present 2,472,000 
pounds each week, an average of 412,000 pounds 
for each of the six working days of the week, 
using every week over 5,000,000 pounds of fat. 
These figures seem hardly credible, but the 
Bulletin says they are obtained from authori- 
tative sources, and are below rather than above 
the actual amounts. Boston is credited with the 


| manufacture of 288,000 pounds weekly, and as it 


takes over two pounds of crude fat to make one 
pound of the finished product, it would seem as 
if, with the number of cattle at this market, 
there would be but a small amount of fat left 
over for other purposes, after the manufacturers 
are supplied. _ spite of this competition, the 
price of fine dairy and creamery butter is more 
than fifty per cent. higher than it was a year ago, 
and even the lower grades, which would ap- 
parently be most affected by the artificial article, 
have risen almost in the same proportion.— 
N. E. Farmer. 
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Interesting Decision to Farmers. 

The Circuit Court for Talbot county, last 
month, in the case of H. H. Price against T. H. 
Oliver, on an appeal from magistrate’s judg- 
ment, arising out of a trespass of Oliver’s cattle 
upon Price’s enclosures, the court decided that 
no farmer was bound to fence against his neigh- 
bor’s cattle, and that if any person allowed his 
cattle to run at large, or if his cattle get out of 
his own enclosure and trespassed upon another, 
the owner was liable for all damages committed. 


milk and butter yielded during the 20 days in | This is an important point of law, and one 


each case. All the hay was given they would 
eat in addition to the cotton-seed meal. 


| which farmers generally have been ignorant of. 
The | A farmer is bound to keep his cattle upon his 


quality was not injured until the 4-pound ration | own premises, or is liable to damages for tres- 
was reached, and the quality grew poorer with | pass if he permits them to go at large. 
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“The Poultry Yard. 


By G. O. Brown, Montvue Poultry Yards, 
Brcoklandville, Md. 


1881. 

In answer to several inquiries, I reply it is not 
probable that any change of location or business 
will interfere with my regular contributions to 
the American Farmer's poultry columns. I pro- 
pose to begin in the January issue a series of 
short practical articles, styled Hints for Begin- 
ners, which will run through several numbers, 
commencing at the foundation of successful 
poultry-keeping, whether for profit or pleasure, 
and giving minute directions for establishing, 
maintaining and breeding a flock, including 
suggestions for houses, both of simple forms 
and small cost as well as some of more ample 
size aud expensive character; economical de- 
vices in management, &c., following it up with 
such informatiou as may seem to be needed by 
those who may be encouraged to continue as 
fanciers for the entertainment they may derive 
from breeding pure-bred fowls, and never omit- 
ting practical treatment of seasonable topics 
adapted to those whose objective point is rather 
eggs and meat and the returns to be found in 
cash therefrom. G. 0. B. 





December Chat. 

Fowls will need special attention now. The 
cold weather has completely cut off the supply 
of insect food. All available meat scraps, refuse 
bones, &c., from the table should now be saved 
for the fowls, the latter crushed fine with a 
hammer on a large stone; the fowls will eat 
with a keen relish, and the diet will be greatly 
beneficial. It need not be understood that a 
meal of meat and bones, same as grain or mixed 
food, is meant. Such is not the case; but just 
enough, so that each fowl may get a little. 
Fresh water must not be neglected, even if it is 
cold; but in extreme cold weather the water 
should be given about milk-warm ; and as soon 
as their thirst is satiated, the water dishes should 
be upset, to prevent the water freezing. Keep 
the birds active; make them scratch for exer- 
cise and their grain-food. It is a most excellent 
plan in cold weather to warm the grain-fcod, so 
that it may be given to them warm as late as 
possible before roosting time. This will necessi- 
tate a little extra trouble; but the double satis- 
faction to the true fancier of knowing his birds 
have a good warm supper, and retired for the 
night without shivering, as they certainly do 
when fed on ice-cold corn, ought to be enough to 
induce the extra trouble to be endured. But 
the good this attention results in is much more: 
the fowls will thrive better, lay more, and 
require less food. No matter if the corn gets a 
little parched sometimes; it is so much the 
better. An occasional feed of clover-tops, 
scraped from the floor of the hay-mow, the 
fowls delight to pick over during the winter. 
If so situated that they cam scratch in the barn- 
yard the cleanings from the stables, let them do 
it. Do not neglect the “green food” —cabbage or 
turnips—at least three times each week. You 
should now select such as you will use for 
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breeding purposes next season, and separate 
j them, giving them careful attention; examine 
them, and if signs of lice are discovered, 
grease well with sulphur and lard under the 
wings and over the vent. Do not crowd too 
many in one house, unless ventilation is good 
and the house is kept strictly clean ;—the drop- 
pings being removed daily, then there is little 
danger of overcrowding. The spring pullets 
are mostly now laying, and with an encouraging 
|diet can be induced to continue ; and, at the 
|present price of eggs, they pay a handsome 
profit on the extra care and food furnished to 
them. 








Leghorns as Egg-Producers. 


Though every one who has even the merest 
|smattering of poultry knowledge has heard of 
|some of the astounding feats of this breed, and 
|seen occasional accounts of their wonderful 
records, we can ussert that every flock or every 
member of a flock will surpass any single speci- 
men of any other breed, but that, taken as a 
whole, they are incomparable. With a view of 
showing this more clearly, we shall give some 
of the most extraordinary of the many egg 
records which have appeared in the last six 
years. Some years since, in speaking of this 
breed, I. K. Felch says: “These fowls as egg- 
producers, in their original perfection, were 
truly marvelous. I have known of a hen of the 
last importation laying 159 days in succession, 
and have the assertion of a friend that one laid 
275 eggs in one year; but the largest number of 
which I know personally, and which I deem 
very extraordinary, was 250. An average, in 
my experience, has been from 175 to 200 eggs. 
| With good care, 200 eggs need not be despaired 
of. 

In 1872, Mr. Lynde, of Marlboro, Ohio, gave 
the results of a series of experiments instituted 
for the purpose of ascertaining the cost of keep- 
ling and the fecundity of different varieties, as 
| follows: 

The fowls embraced in the following experi- 
ment were hatched between the 25th of Febru- 
| ary and the Ist of March. When they were six 
}months old, I put ten pullets of each breed in 
|yards 40 feet square, each yard containing a 
'small warm house. These fowls were fed corn 
| the first day, oats the second, and wheat screen- 
ings the third, then oats and then screenings, 
and so on for the entire time. The feed was put 
lin boxes, always putting in enough so there 
would be some left at the end of the day. They 
were also given a little fresh meat as often as 
three times a week, plenty of water, and burnt 
bones. The first month (September) the 

Oats, 





Screenings, Eggs, 
Laid. 

127 
97 
101 
142 
161 


Brabmas, Dark, ate 
Cochins, Buff, a 
Dorkings, Gray, * 
Houdans, 
Leghorns, 


In the entire time (six months) the 


Corn, Oats, Screenings, Bgge, 
Qts. Qts. Laid. 


16 


Beahmas ate 
Coching ‘“ .... 
Dorkings ‘ 

| Houdans 
Leghorns “* 


591 
534 
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Mr. Lynde also states the cost of the food 

supplied each variety : 

Brahmas 

Cochins 

Dorkings 

HOUdANS.. occ cee cece ceeeecesecnee tees eeeeens 
Leghorns ek mbeka weit 

From this we see tl 
laid u greater number of eggs, but did so at 
less cost to their owner. It has become so uni- 
versally acknowledged that Leghorns are the 
most prolific of all fowls, that it hardly needs 
this detailed statement of their recorded excel- 
lence to enable them to hold their enviable 
reputation. Still the figures are valuable as a 
proof against the aspersions of cavilers of any 
sort. 

We will close this record with one which was 
sufficiently extended to enable us to gain very 
valuable ideas as to the power of this breed to 
sustain a high average through the year, and 
also on the average fertility of a large flock. 
The record is that of Mr. A. J. Tuck, and is as 
follows : 

“A neighbor of mine has a flock of White 
Leghorn hens, concerning which he has fur- 
nished me the foliowing particulars: He com 
menced his daily record of eggs on the tenth of 
last December, with three eggs, and up to the 
tenth of August—a period of just seven months— 
he had received from his flock 4.279 eggs. At 
the beginning of his record, his flock consisted 
of thirty hens and pullets, some of which did not 


commence laying until] the last of March. During 
| stock. 


this time he has had two die, so it left him 
twenty-eight all told. Here we have an average 
of, in round numbers, 150 eggs per hen, in but 
little over half a year.” 

When we consider that in this flock of thirty 
all told, a number were pullets, which did not 
commence to lay till some time after the record 
was begun, it is probable that we should find— 
with a more careful record, crediting the puliets 
as members of the flock only as they began to 
lay—that the average was more nearly 175 than 
150.— The Leghorn, by Ayres. 

REMARKS.—The above we clip from, that 
excellent pubiication, the American Poultry 

fard. The experiment is, we think, hardly 
fair as the feeding of the different breeds was 
injudicious. We all know if Brahmas or Co- 
chins have placedbefore them food more than 
they can and will eat up with relish, that there 
is a natural tendency to unduly take on fat, and 


stop the laying of eggs; while with the active | 


Spanish breeds, corn seems to induce egg-laying. 


Fanciers have found it profitable to keep their | 


Asiatics so they will always run for their food. 
We have from careful personal experience 
learned that the Asiatics are in a great many 
instances ruined by overfeeding. In some 
instances our customers have written us they 
have, say: “30 or 40 Brahmas, and we feed 
them ali the corn they will eat, &c., but do not 
get many eggs.” In one instance a flock of 34 
were being fed more than we were feeding 180. 
In several instances I have recommended re- 
ducing the amount of feed one-half, and feeding 
oats and corn alternately instead of corn alone, 
and the egg yield soon doubled. The result of 
the experiment is about the proportion there 
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would have been if careful feeding had been 
adhered to; as in each case there would have 
been more eggs with less food. G. 0. B. 

e 


The Soiling System. 





The regular monthly meeting of the Deer 
Creek Farmers’ Club took place at the residence 
of Mr. Thomas Locbary, on Nov. 13th. Messrs. 
Moores and Munnikhuysen, of the committee of 
inspection, reported, saying that they did not 
know where to find a place which has been 
more improved than Mr. Lochary’s, during the 
last year. He has done a great dea! of grubbing, 
moving stone, &c., and all to a very good pur- 
pose. His cows and horses look well, and he 
has a remarkably fine lot of sheep. Also some 
fine Chester hogs—spring pigs—that will weigh 
200 Ibs. each. His corn appeared to be a fair 
crop, from 10 to 14 bris. per acre, and was 
grown without fertilizers of any kind, the same 
field being also in corn last year. His wheat 
looks well, being put in clean and in a nice 
manner. The subject discussed was “Soiling,” 


| and we take the 49s report : 


Mr. Lochary said he was in favor of the soil- 
ing system of farming. In pasturing we take 


) up too much land to fatten cattle, besides losing 


a great deal of manure. If a farmer is well 
fixed, has good fencing, his fields well watered, 
and is a good judge of cattle, he may make 
money grazing. He would no. advise such 
farmers to pull down their fences and soil their 
Sut there are farmers who have not 
these advantages, and they cuvuld adopt the 
soiling system to advantage. Land that will 
yield 15 barrels of corn to the acre by fertilizing 
and cultivation, will pay better to crop or use 
for soiling than for grazing. One great advan- 
tage in soiling is the saving of expense of 
fencing. A farmer cannot take a farm, fence it 
well and improve the land, unless he has sume 
other means of making money besides the farm. 


| It is better to put money in manure than in 


fences. Mr. Lochary said it was estimated that 
where the ground is good a cow or steer can be 
kept on 14 acres of ground, the year around. 
The tramping of stock is also a great injury to 
some lands. That would be avoided by soiling. 
The buildings required for the winter care of 
cattle could be made to answer for soiling. The 
labor of soiling cattle would not be a great deal. 
One man who could attend to 30 or 40 cattle in 
winter could attend to 50 in summer, because 
the «-ys are longer. Much time and incon- 
venier se would be saved by doing away with 
bars and gates. It takes a man two or three 


| weeks after harvest to grub out the fence-rows, 


We ought to have corn, wheat or clover where 
these bushes grow. 

5. B. Silver agreed with Mr. Lochary on many 
points, but thought he under-estimated the labor 
of soiling in comparison with grazing. He was 
in favor of soiling for one reason. When farms 
are fenced and cropped in rotation, we are often 
compelled to plow a portion which we would 
not do in soiling. In soiling would plant crops 


| to succeed each other, and have four or five 


green crops growing at the same time. That 
would require more labor than grazing. Soiling 
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would save labor in hunting up stock; our | James Lee believed soiling would pay, and 


horses would always be ready to go to work 
and would do more work. It might perhaps 
take Jess green food to fatten cattle, but the 
exercise a steer gets is good for his digestion. 


John Moores said he could only give his | 


opinions, and not the results of experience. In 
this county soiling could be put off a good 
many years, until our timber gives out. Soil- 
ing would require extra labor, but 
make more manure. He did not think it would 
be necessary to furnish green feed, by mowing 
every day. 
well as grass, aud Mr. Moores believed it would 
do them as much good as green clover. They 
will eat hay all the summer if not allowed to go 
oD grass. 
and that can easily be supplied. 
having green corn, rye or gruss is very heavy. 
If you will explain how water will fatten ani- 
mals, then I am in favor of soiling. Mr. Mcores 
thought more stock per acre could be kept on a 


farm by cutting the feed and carrying it to the | 


barn-yard than by grazing, but he would not 
haul it in the green state, but would cut, dry 
and hau] into the mow. 


Wm. F. Hays could see two things in favor of 
sviling—the saving of cost of fences and manure. 
There are also two serious drawbacks. Soiling 
requires a great deal of labor, and he doubted if 
animals could be kept as healthy confined in sta- 
bles as when allowed to graze. There is a great 
deal of land which can be grazed, and it will be 
a long while before it can be made suitable for 
soiling. 

Wm. Munnikhuysen thought that on small 
farms it is more profitable to soil ; that is, to farm 
land, have fences out of the way and keep stock 
up. It is not profitable to soil sheep. They must 
be allowed to run and not be kept on one field 
long at atime. A small farm is not adapted to 
grazing, but where a man has land enough it is 
better to have fences and graze. Some land is 
benefitted by the tramping of cattle, and a roller 
would not have the same effect. Animals fattened 
in the stable the year around will not be as healthy 
or make as fine meat as those fattened by graz- 
ing. 

Tee. E. Silver said there were several things in 
favor of soiling. We could do away with fences 
and have no filthy fence-rows. We could keep 
more cattle on 50 acres by soiling than by graz- 
ing. Thus men with smal! farms could do a large 
business, and soiling would be a source of wealth 
to the county. He did not see why a stall-fed 
animal should be inferior to one grazed, if the 
stables are supplied with fresh air and kept clean, 
as they should be. 

Benjamin Silver, Jr., was opposed to soiling, 
and did not believe in the stories of northern 
farmers keeping 20 cows on 20 acres. There is 
too much work about soiling. 

Horace Whiteford believed farmers could feed 
more cattle on a given amount of land by soiling 
than by grazing. It might pay by doing away 
with fencing, which is a tremendous cost. By 
doing away with fences, we could take the inter- 
est of that money and hire men to do all the 
feeding. Under our present management soiling 
would not pay. 


would | 


Cattle will eat dry clover-hay as | 


In drying only the water goes off, | 
The labor of | 


| agreed with Mr. Whiteford that by doing away 
| with fences farmers could afford to pay for the 
| extra labor required by soiling. A great deal of 
| land, however, could not be used in that way. 

| The cub adjourned to meet at Mr. E. M. 
Allen’s, December 11th. 


a 


Our French Letter. 


| Messrs. Editors American Farmer : 
Raising Veals in France. 


| It is an axiom in France, that when milk can 
| be sold for three sous per quart, it will never pay 
|to employ it to fatten calves; hence, in the 
vicinity of large towns, or in the case of farms 
having a reputation for their butter, the fattenin 
of calves is not to be thought of. Only g 
| milk can make good veal—always fine and white. 
| A calf three months old, and weighing 3 cwts., 
is commercially more valuable than one aged 4 
or 5 months, though weighing 4% cwts.; that is 
' to say, the fat produced in the earlier months is 
the better. As the calf takes greatly after the 
mother, the latter ought neither to too old 
nor too young. After calving, when the mother 
has licked her young, measures ought to be im- 
mediately taken to rear the calf by the bucket; 
during the first day of its birth it ought to be 
allowed to drink the mother’s milk, which, at 
this stage, is laxative, and acts as a suitable 
|purge; when milking into a small pail, and 
| while the milk is warm, plunge the muzzle of 
the calf therein, introducing a finger at the same 
time into its mouth, as a substitute for the teat, 
having patience till it acquires the habit of 
drinking unaided. Pending the first week the 
calf ought to receive the milk three times a day, 
at fixed hours, and about two quarts at a time; 
the second week it ought only to be fed twice a 
day, morning and evening, but with the same 
total quantity of milk—six quarts per day or 
more; when a fortnight old, the ration of milk 
is to be increased by two quarts per day, and two 
more when the calf is aged one month. The 
calf ought to have a good bedding, placed in a 
tranquil corner of the shed, and not subjected 
to much light; it ought to be supplied with a 
wicker or wire muzzle, to prevent its eating fod- 
der, and to be daily rubbed with a rather soft 
brush. Respecting maladies, if the calf is liable 
to become swollen, it is better to sell it at once; 
diarrhea generally sets in at the commencement 
of the fattening; this, for French farmers, is 
never a source of uneasiness, as they maintain 
such calves when cured fatten best; the remedy 
is a drink composed of honey and water, with a 
little milk, in which is beaten up the yolk of an 
egg; at the same time, less green fodder is given 
to the mother. In Belgium, an infusion of silver 
weed or wild tansy successfully checks the 
diarrhaa. At the end of the fattening stage 
white diarrhea occasionally sets in; this is due 
to the mother’s milk ; the mother ought to have 
|an addition of green to her rations, the calf 
ee be treated as if afflicted with ordinary diar- 
‘rhea, and if there be no improvement a veteri- 


nary should be called in. 
lé or 8 sous per dozen, many farmers give some 


hen eggs are cheap, 
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to the calves during the last days of their fatten- 
ing. Up to the present all attempts to substi- 


tute “soups” for milk have failed to produce the | 


rich, white and fatty veals so much sought after. 


Hay, meal, solutions of grease, &c., only produce | 


red veal. In Belgium, when the calf is a fortnight 
old, it receives a soup made of 7 quarts of water, 
to which a little salt has been added, and five 


i | 
ounces of best baker’s bread, cut in thin slices; 


a handful of the tops and leaves of nettles are 


thrown in, the mass being boiled down one-half, ! 


pounded into a pap; next is added three quarts 
of pure and the same of skimmed milk. Calves 
thus fed are reported to be exempt from diar- 
rhea. 

Sewage of Paris. 

What to do with the sewage of Paris is far 
from being settled. The quantity is too vast for 
irrigating purposes in the vicinity of the capi- 
tal. In winter, land naturally saturated with the 
season’s rain and melted snow does not require 
to be irrigated ; also, the opposition is very fierce 
against sending the sewage into the Seine. 

Upwards of 15,000 water-closets discharge 
their liquid contents into the river, for the solid 
matters are retained in special cylinders and 
carted periodically away, to be manipulated into 
charcoal manures. But the loss of urine de- 
stroys the chief raw material for the manufac- 
ture of sulphate of ammonia, a salt now recog- 
nized as indispensable for agriculture, as proved 
by the fact that some years ago it cost only 13 fr. 
per cwt. and now has risen to double that price. 
The gas companies will be glad at seeing their 
ammoniacal liquors deprived of a rival. The 
proposal for purifying the sewage by the addi- 
tion of half a pound of lime per cubic yard of 
liquid would entail vast reservoirs and 100 tons 
of lime daily, and there is no proof that the 
latter would be purchased; further, while the 
addition of lime would clarify the sewage, it is 
not certain it would destroy many Celeterious 
substances held in solution and that would sub- 
sequently decompose and generate miasmas. 
Sooner or later a main sewer must be con- 
structed between Paris and the mouth of the 
Seine, where adjacent lands along the Toute 
could be supplied with the sewage as desired 
and the excess sent in the deep bosom of the 
ocean to be buried. 

Analysis of Vines. 


Drs. Wagner and Prinz have determined what 
was hitherto untested—the nature and amount 
of minera! matters extracted from the soil by 
vines. They analyzed the stems, the prunings, 
the nipped-off creeping tops, the fruit, &., to 
determine the quantities of phosphcric acid and 
potash carried away. Unfortunately their ex- 
periments did not include nitrogen. The pro- 
portion of phosphoric acid to the potash is, for 
the woody parts, as 30 to -100; for the fruit, 
22 to 100, and for the leaves and summit buds 
28} to 100. For every 2 cwts. of the acid the 
vine carries off 8 cwts. of potash. Now, follow- 
ing the analysis of Wolff, 100 parts of farm-yard 
manure contain but 250 of potash, so that alone 
it is too poor as a fertilizer for the vineyard and 
ought to be supplemented in potash if the soil 
be poor in that salt. But the quantities of these 
two ingredients removed per acre are very much 








| inferior to the proportions taken up by ordinary 
| cultivated crops. F.C. 
Parts, November 13, 1880. 
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Essex Pigs. 





| 
| Messrs. Editors American Farmer : 


With your permission I will give my views on 
this breed : 

I wanted a pig that was not too large, but 
would weigh when 8 or 10 months old from 200 
to 300 pounds and fit for the butcher at any 
time —in fact a breed easily and cheaply fed and 
| With very little waste. For this purpose I 
selected the Essex, and find no cause to regret 
my selection, although I have been breeding 
them for some six years. 

The Essex breed is preéminently the eastern 
; farmers’ pig,—black as a coal, (yet when dressed 
pure white,) with short legs, small head, “well- 
developed hams and shoulders,” small bones, 
plenty of fat, with a quiet disposition, and a 
good feeder, suitable alike for the villager, sma!l 
or large farmer. 

Start them right by giving them milk and 
meal whilst young. Wean them when 8 weeks 
old. Cut the boars, and turn them into a good 
clover-patch with plenty of clean water, with an 
occasional mess of salt, ashes and sulphur, (for a 
blood cleanser,) and they can be finished off with 
some six or eight bushels of sound shelled corn 
by the first fall month, the very time to get the 
high prices. 

This full I sent a wagon-load of grade Essex 
pigs, fed in the above way, (being last March 
pigs,) to the scales, and they averaged 210 
pounds net and sold for 64 ceuts per pound, or } 
cents .per pound over the market price then 
quoted. 

The Essex boar makes a fine animal to cross 
on the large Chester or Berkshire, and this is 
the way I would counsel most farmers to do, as 
the cross has all the fine qualities of the male. 

I would net advise any one, however, to buy 
this breed unless intending to feed with regu- 
larity, morning, noon and night, the right kind of 
feed, having clean, airy pens, good water, (which 
I consider very important,) manure cleaned out 
of pens once a week at least and dry bedding 
(leaves are best) in winter, and success is as sure 
as we can expect. Let any one follow this and 
he will be astonished at the growth of his pigs 
and the size of his manure-heap. 

As our suburban population increases, as it 
surely must, any one engaging in this business 
in a plain, practical manner will surely meet his 
reward. 8. 

Baltimore Co., Md. 


Work for the Month—December. 


Whether the winter be as severe as the pro- 
phets foretell or not it behooves the farmer 
before the closing days of the year are upon him 
to have the work of the farm as nicely rounded 
up as may be and everything made safe and 
comfortable for any experiences which the 

| season may bring. 
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The Corn Crop ought to be husked and 
stored away where no risk is run of depreda- 
tions upon it, and fodder and husks be put away 
where they can he got at conveniently. 

Tobacco.—The tobacco had better still re- 
main unstripped for a month longer, except 
where the crop is large. Ground leaves should 
be hurried into market if not already in. 


Plowing.—Opportunities will occur when 
soils of tough texture may be turned over, and 
such are benefitted in their mechanical condition 
and by the liberation, through the influence of 
the seasons, of their stores of plant foud. 


Drains and Ditches.—Be watchful that | 


surface drains are not obstructed. Sometimes 
during this month chances will offer for making 
ditches. 

Compost Heaps may readily be enlarged 
at this season, when materials of organic origin 


are abundant. Dead leaves, road scrapings, slops | 
and waste from the house, the manure from | 


the pig pens and chicken houses and many simi- 
lar substances may be used to increase the sup- 
plies of plant food to be availed of in the spring. 

Live Stock.—The continued drouth caused 
fall pasture to fail much earlier than common, so 
that we will all be obliged to look about us for the 
best possible mode of getting our live-stock 
comfortably through what must, of course, be 
a long winter. It is always mistaken economy 
of food to keep our stock on the pasture after it 
is dried up from repeated freezing, so that it is 
of little more use than the same weight of dried 
leaves. Would any engineer think of running an 
engine with old half-rotten wood, such as would 
never make the water rise to the boiling point? 
He might fire all day, yet fail to raise steam 
enough to do any work. What return would he 
get for the w consumed? Just so is it with 
the farmer who compels his young and growing 
stock to live on such provender as contains only 
enough nutriment to make up for the natural 
waste of the system, without po | surplus to 
make growth; therefore we should all try to 

eed so as to make growth every day, if we 
expect to get any pay out of it. 

By the time this number of the Farmer reaches 
its numerous readers, it is to be hoped that they 
have all disposed of such old and unprofitable 
stock as will surely never pay for care and food 

iven them; it is far better to sell the old worth- 
cows for what their hides will bring than 
waste grain trying to fatten them. Should they 
ever 
sold for a small price. Far better to give the 
grain that they would consume to good thrifty 
young stock, such as will surely command a 
good price when fitted for market. 

It is scarcely worth while to say what we have 
so often repeated about milch cows: that a cow 
is like a closet. If we put plenty in we can 
always expect to get plenty out, but if nothing 
is put in of course nothing can be expected out. 
A good cow of whatever breed you choose must 
be kept warm during the winter, and liberally 
fed on good early-cut hay that has been kept out 
of the weather; also have a liberal allowance of 
bran or corn meal, or, what is best of all, meal 
and bran mixed, and some roots will also add 


et fat, which is doubtful, they must be | 


| greatly to the flow of milk. In many sections of 
this State it is difficult to get bran; in such 
| localities crushed corn will found to be a 
| most excellent food for cows. We would not 
| advise buying one of the corn-crushers that are 
so freely advertised with such flattering testimo- 
| nials of the quantity they will do per hour; 
| corn can only be ground, or rather crushed, cob 
| and all, with success where steam or a good 
water-power can be used. A portable engine, 
such as will be idle after the threshing season is 
over, can be used to run a Nonpareil mill and do 
good work, and plenty of it, too. Thousands of 
ollars have been wasted by buying mills of the 
various patterns, said to do so much per hour 
with one horse or mule; they are all soon for 
sale as old iron. Crushed corn makes a good 
feed for young calves, or in fact for any stock 
that is kept on a farm but hogs; for them, if 
que’ the corn must first be shelled, and then 
o not grind fine. 


If you have not stabling for all the stock that 
you can feed, lose no time in making straw 
sheds in some sheltered locality open to the 
south. In such sheep can be as well wintered, 

| or perhaps better, than in a barn of the most 
expensive kind. If cattle are to be kept in open 
sheds, be sure to separate them in lots of about 
, the same age and size, as the large ones will be 
sure to impose on the weak if kept together. 
Sheep should have racks, in which both 
corn and long food can be given, as they 
will not eat, no matter how good the hay, 
if fed on the ground; half the amount if 
fed in good racks will do them more good 
than when fed on the ground with double the 
| quantity. One ear of corn for each sheep per 
day will be found enough for breeding ewes 
| until after they have lambs. Brood sows shuuld 
be kept in fair order, not fat ; as they will be apt 
to raise more and better pigs, and not so liable 
to kill the pigs as when fat. If practicable it is 
always best to keep sows in a small wood lot, 
orchard, or such place, where they can get 
ey of exercise at all times. If several are 
ept they must be watched to see that the old 
ones do not get cross and im on the young 
and weaker ones. A hog will be a hog even if 
she has a pedigree and cost a long price when 
| bought from some of our breeders of thorough- 
| bred stock. A boar should never be allowed to 
| run with any other kind of stock, as they are 
| always liable to injure something with their 
| tusks. Many valuable horses ro cows have 
been killed by them. December is the month 
that most farmers kill their hogs. We would 
suggest the propriety of feeding them longer 
than usual this year, as corn is plentiful and 
relatively much cheaper than the hog product is. 
In many instances a lot of the best and most 
thrifty of the small hogs should be separated, 
— in dry warm pens where they can be 
ept comfortable regardless of storm and wind; 
feed them till spring ; they can then be sold and 
realize a fair profit for grain and labor, and give 
an extra dividend in the shape of first-class 
manure for next year’s corn crop if plenty of 
| Straw and other suitable absorbents have been 
| used; perhaps the increase will equal the 


| amount fed to the hogs. 
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Orchard and Fruit Garden. 


Planting can still be performed this month 
during mild open weather, when the soil is not 
too wet. It sometimes happens when trees are 
ordered from nurseries at a distance, that they 
arrive during a cold spell of weather; when 
such is the case, if it is freezing cold, a good plan 
is to dig a pit large enough to admit of the bun- 
dle going in entire, then cover up secure from air 
and frost until the weather moderates, when it 
can be taken out and unpacked without the con- 
tents sustaining any injury. Again, they may 
arrive when soil is too wet to plant jor pip in 
which case they can be unpacked and “heeled 
in” in a trench, getting the soil amongst the 
roots as well as is practicable, and cuvering 
securely (the roots only) until the soil is in a pro- 
per condition, when the planting can go on. 
Young orchards should be looked after before 
winter advances too far, oye | apple and 
pear; and all “rubbish”’ in the line of dead grass 


and weeds removed from around them to the | 


distance of one foot any how, to prevent mice 
from harboring there and girdling them. We 
have seen frequently stable manure thrown 
around trees in the fall of the year, and left 
remain until the following spring. This may 
serve as an easy way of enriching the soil where 
mice are not troublesome, but in most cases it 
inyites them right to the place where they can 
do, and where they do, mischief that is visible 
to the intelligent orchardist in the weak growth 
of the trees the following season; but in many 
cases the nurseryman from whom the trees were 
procured is blamed for selling au inferior and 
unhealthy article. Hundreds of trees annuaily 


are so damaged by the bark being gnawed off | 


the roots as to live only a month or two after 
leafing out. 


In the fruit garden, the strawberry beds, in | 


order to have them up to the standard next 
season, should have a light mulching of coarse 


stable manure. Raspberry beds also, particularly | 


the red varieties, will be greatly improved by 
similar treatment. Grape vines can be pruned 


(if not already done) and secured to stakes or | 


trellis. The canes that are removed can, be 
made into “cuttings” eight to twelve inches long, 


tied in small bumdles and buried in the ground, | 


with earth enough over them to keep clear ef 
frost, and left remain so until spring, when they 
can be set out in rows as per directions hereto- 
fore given by The American Furmer. Currant 
and gooseberry cuttings can be saved in same 


manner, and the supply of plants increased at | 


little expense. 





Beets and Beet-Sugar. 


The new sugar-mill of the Delaware Beet- 
Sugar Co.,at Riverside, a short distance above 
Wilmington, has commenced operations and is 
working up fifty tons of green beets per day. 
Last year the entire product of sugar ts in 
Delaware amounted to about 300 tons, but this 
season the company expect to obtain from three 
to four thousand tons of better beets than last 
year, the cultivation eam | been better under- 
stood. The beets already delivered are testing 


- ————— 


from 8 to 14 per cent. of saccharine matter, and 
the company are paying from $3.50 to $7 per 
} ton for them. If they obtain the quantity of 
| beets calculated —_— the product, under the 
new and improved process now in use in the 
new mill, will be about 550,000 pounds of raw 
sugar, 200,000 pounds of molasses, and 1,700 
tons of pulp, which is now selling at the factory 
to farmers at $1 perton. It is stated that some of 
the beets were allowed to remain in the ground 
too late in the season, and thereby were some- 
what deteriorated for producing sugar. This, 
with other defects in the cultivation, will, it is 
stated, be remedied the next season. 

James Wills, manager of Fairview estate, 
near Easton, Md., raised this year 1,200 bushels. 
of sugur beets on three acres of land. 

> 


The Farmer Boys’ Prize Contest. 





George W. Gladden, son of Mr. Wm. Gladden, 
was one of the successful competitors for the 
Bond gold prizes for raising the largest quantity 
of corn on one-eighth of an acre. n four 
square rods of his patch he raised, according to 
a certificate from the judges, 351 tbs., or at the 
rate of 40 barrels and 40 Ibs. to theacre. His 
mode of cultivation was as follows: A liberal 
coating of barn-yard manure sprinkled with 
plaster was first spread over the ground, about 
the first of May. The ground was then plowed 
| and subsoiled The corn was planted May 22, 

the rows being three feet apart and the corn one 

foot apart in the rows. A compost of Peruvian 
| guano, bone and plaster, mixed, 200 tbs. in quan- 

tity, was applied on the 20th of August. The 
' corn was well worked all the time, and irrigated 
once a week. This was done by plowing a fur- 
row from a branch to the patch. The entire 
yield was 1,533} Ibs. 

The Chadd’s Ford (Pa.) Farmers’ Club, follow- 
ing the example of Mr. Bond, offered premiums, 
| amounting to $100, to the farmer boys of Ches- 
ter and Delaware counties, Pa., for the best corn 
| crop grown on one-eigthth of an acre. Forty-two 
boys engaged in the contest. The largest yield 
was produced by J. C. Levengood, of Honey- 
brook, who had at the rate of 182 bushels of 70 
Ibs. to the acre. The prizes were awarded as 
follows: First $25, second $15, third $10,and $5 
to each of the next ten best. In the recent Har- 
ford county contest the largest yield was by 
Adum Horn, Jr., aged 16, who raised 1,626 Ibs. 
on one-eighth of an acre, or at the rate of nearly 
| 186 bushels of 70 ths. each to the acre.—_4gis. 

aihttewehee 

MARYLAND DarryMEnN’s AssocraTIon.—The 
annual meeting will be held on Monday, Decem- 
ber 6th, at 10.30 A. M., at the office of The 
American Farmer, Baltimore. The annual elec- 
tion of officers will be held and business of im- 
portance, as touching the future of the associa- 
tion, presented. 

MILLET.—A Montgomery farmer writes: We 
are now feeding our cattle on a crop of German 
millet, and are greatly pleased with it. We do 
not, of course, think it is equal to good early-cut 
clover hay; but they eat it in preference to 
timothy hay of the best quality, and seem to 
thrive on it. 
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Horticulture. 


Fruit Crops of 8S. E. Virginia—Pear 
Blight. 


At the fall meeting, held November 6, of the 
Norfolk Horticultural and Pomological Society, 
the president, G. F. B. Leighton. delivered an 
address on topics of intere-t,a copy of which 
he has kindly sent The American Farmer, and 
which we give below: 


It has been our custom at the fal! meeting to 
allude to the trucking and fruit interests which 
have closed upon us. 

The trucking interest has been somewhat 
checkered by drought and the presence of an 
unusual multitude of destructive insects, proba- 
bly the result of last winter’s mildness, but 
upon the whole there is little ground for com- 
plaint. 

In fruits, the strawberry crop was injured by 
drought, and unusual Leat attending the picking 
season. Much damage was sustained in trans- 
portation. 

In apples we have been less favored than our 
northern sections, yet can note about a half a 
crop. 

In pears w« have been particularly unfortu- 
nate. The Duchese d’Angouleme, so admirably 
adapted to this section, was completely destroyed 
by the freeze of March 25th, the buds having 
been burst from previous unseasonable heat. 

The buds of the Bartlett’s and Clapp’s Favor- 
ites were not open ; they were spared for another 
casualty. 

The cutting wind of the last night of April, 
although not below thirty-nine degrees, caused 
a degree of twig blight unknown in this section 
for many years. This form of blight made its 
appearance within two days after the wind, 
attacking the heaviest fruited trees with the 
greatest severity. 

Several years since I was advised of a pear 
orchard in Louisiana of 500 trees that was pass- 
ing out of bloom, presenting a remarkable 
degree of health ne vigor when a northerly 
wind set in lasting sume two days, with tem- 
perature above the frost point, and within ten 
days the leaves were brown and the bark show- 
ing signs of shriveling—the orchard in fact 
ruined. Does common sense point in the direc- 
tion of insects in these cases ? 

Each additional year’s experience more fully 
confirms the belief expressed by me on former 
occasions, that the sap-flow is interfered with 
by the sudden changes in the temperature. 

I am able to tell within twenty days when to 
expect the appearance of the other form of 
blight, which attacks the limbs and trunks of 
the trees. At least I have not failed to do so 
for the past eight years. 

In this section we have a spell of hot weather 
usually about the last of April or first of May, 
followed by a spell of hot days and cool nights. 
Whenever there is more than thirty degrees 
‘difference of temperature between the days and 
the nights you can surely look for blight within 
‘twenty days thereafter. 


I am anxious to learn if this holds good in 
other sections of the country, and invite the 
attention of pomologists in the different States 
as to the correctness of the theory. If so, the 
| insect tribe may be relieved of much blame. 

| Some advocate that the last form of blight 
| originates in the roots of the tree; but after 
having carefully dug up at least a half dozen 
| blighted trees, and finding their roots bright and 
| sound, I have no grounds for entertaining that 
theory. As the plant and tree sap is more sus- 
ceptible of changes than the blood of the human 
, system, for the want of a better mode of express- 
ing myself will say that blight is a disease 
induced by congestion of the sap occasioned by 
| sudden changes in the temperature after the sap 
has been set in yigorous motion by a previous 
heated term. 

Among the troublesome insects of the season, 
I desire to call attention of the pear growers 
to the twig girdler. 

They are cutting the limbs more generally 
this season than since 1871. 

The twigs cut by them should be gathered up 
and burned, as each twig contains many eggs, 
which, if allowed to remain upon the ground, 
will give a vast increase another year. 

A single female is capable of cutting from 
twenty to fifty limbs, and as each limb is stocked 
with from five to ten eggs, the increase with a 
mild winter can hardly be estimated. 

They are fond of pear, hickory, persimmon 
and sometimes the elm, 

Several specimens of this twig girdler, a beetle 
of greyishecolor, were exhibited by the presi- 
dent, as well as several twigs cut off by them. 
These twigs were cut as smoothly as if cut with 
a saw. 


cer 


Quince Culture. 


Messrs. Editors American Farmer : 


The cultivation of the Quince is believed to 
be quite limited in the United States. and our 
authors and writers on fruit culture seldom 
refer to it; and why, we are at a loss to con- 
jecture—for “the golden fruit of the Quince,” 
when properly grown, commands almost fabu- 
lous prices. As a home luxury, what can be 
more luscious and palatable when variously 
cooked and preserved ? 

The tree is quite hardy, and may be allowed 
its natural bush form or trained and pruned as a 
tree. Many sections of our country are con 
genial to its propagation and adapted to its 
culture. 

This fruit was held in high favor by the 
ancients, who regarded it as emblematic of love 
and happiness. Pliny tells us how it may be 
kept for winter use. It is thought by some to 
have been the forbidden fruit of the garden of 
Eden. 

Its Uses. —The Quince is valuable for drying, 
for marmalades, jellies, preserves, &c. What is 
known as Quince Cheese is made of Quince mar- 
malade boiled down firm as cheese, and can be 
cut in slices, and is generally preferred to the 
best marmalade. The farmer’s wife ever keeps 
a sharp lookout for her supply of this, at pres- 
ent, comparatively rare but healthy fruit. 
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Origin and Description —We furnish the fol- | 


lowing information gatbered from differert 
sources and from our own experience : 

Quince.—The fruit of the Cydonia vulgaris 
so named from Cydonia, a town of Crete, famous 
for abounding with this fruit. One species is of 
an oblong shape, from which, probably, it has its 
French name coin or coing; Armaval-coreign, 
the a or wedge-apple, G. quitte or 
quitte napfel. The Quince-tree, 8 Cydonia 
of Linneus, but which is considered by Miller 
and other botanists as a distinct genus of fruit 
trees under the name of Cydonia, consists, 
according to them, of three exotic species, 
namely: 1. The oblong or Apple-quince, the 
fruit of which is pear-shaped and lengthened at 
the base. 2. Maliformx, or Apple-quince, hav- 
ing oval leaves, which are of a woolly texture 
on the lower side. 3. The Lusittanica, or Por- 
tugal Quince, which bas oval leaves, which are 
of a woolly texture on the lower side. 3. The 
Lusittanica, or Portugal Quince, which has 
obverse, oval leaves, somewhat woolly on the 
ae side. All these species sre cultivated in 

urope and to some extent in this country. 
The two varieties principally cultivated here are 
the “Apple or Orange,” a large bright yellow 
Quirce which ripens in Virginia all through 
September and the early part of October, and 
the Portugal, longer in shape, lighter in color, 
and a little later than the other. The former is 
most esteemed and cultivated The third variety, 
or French Quince, is used by nurserymen for 
— to dwarf pears, but not cultivated for 

t. 

Propagation—The Quince is easily pzopa- 
gated by grafting and budding, by seeds, layers, 
or cuttings, but the last method only is calcu- 
lated to produce the greatest abundance of 
delicious fruit. 


lis Range and where it will flourish —From 
reports we have received, and from various 

rivate communications from different quarters, 
t is proven that the Quince has a wide range and 
will flourish in many of the States. The 
Quince delights in a moist, deep soil; but the 
best soil seems to be a moderately rich clayey or 

velly loam—moist, but not wet. It will, 
owever, do about as well on dry gravelly 
ridges and coo) situations near streams. In the 
Northern States. Mr. Cole says: “A w:rm soil 
and location are necessary to ripen the Pear and 
Portugal varieties.” He also says: “Manure 
well, using the seme dressing as for other fruit 
trees.” e infer from what information we 
have gathered, that the Middle States are the 
peculiar home of the Quince, but it is also evi- 
dent it flourishes well in many parts pf the 
South and in several) of the Western and Nortb- 
western States. In fact Quinces will do we!) 
and may be abundant wlierever planted in most 
of the United States; and if they are scarce, it 
is from lack of culture and attention. 

How to Plant and Prune —Mr. M. P. Auger, 
pomologist, says: “Plant in deep, ricu, moist 
soil, one rod apart each way, and prune so that 
proper culture can be given. Fertilizers suited 
to the Pear will answer for the Quince. For 
the last four or five years I have applied my 
refuse brine to my Quince bushes, resulting in 


vigorous growth and abundant fruitfulness. I 
pour it in early spring, as soon us the frost is 
out of the ground, a few feet from the bushes, 
about six quarts to each plant.” 

Our American authors on fruit culture seem 
to have but little practical knowledge of the 
Quince and its culture. We are desirous that 
more general information on this subject should 
be disseminated among our farmers. We may 
advert to this subject again in a future No. 
Whether from its scarcity or the esteem in 


| which it is held, this fruit, in any shape, always. 


{commands a_ high 


price in market. This 


| should favor increased production, and by that 


| the 





means add to the comfort of our people and to 
rofits of the farmer. J. Fitz. 
eswick, Albemarle Co., Va. 





Cultivation of the Strawberry. 


Messrs. Editors American Farmer : 

Perhaps no other fruit has improved under 
cultivation as has the strawberry ; this can be 
more forcibly illustrated by placing the small 
wild varieties growing in the w and mea- 
dows by the side of some of the large varieties 
now being cultivated, although great size and 
productiveness have been secured. I question if 
much has been gained in flavor,—many of the 
mammoth kinds grow'ng under cultivation being 
insipid and lacking the delicate aroma of the 
wild sorts of other days. The great aim of 
those who are engaged in producing new sorts 
is to secure a berry which combines good size, 
productiveness, flavor and firmness ; nature, how- 
ever, is loth to bestow all the good qualities upon 
one variety, and asa result but few have stood 
the test of varied soils, climate and cultivation. 
A berry which succeeds admirably in one locality 
is often a total disappointment in another. The 
list of varieties is a long one, and a professional 
fruit-grower is often at a loss in making selec- 
tions. ‘I'he list which I give below contains 
the cream of the strawberries so far as my 
experience goes. 

SHARPLEss SEEDLING.—This is properly 
called the king of strawberries, — great 
strength and size of foliage and fruit. It con- 
tains more large specimens than any other kinds 
in cultivation—30 berries often filling a quart. 
It is very firm, productive, hardy, and of first- 
class flavor; color, a deep red, with waxy sur- 
face, irregular in shape, often coxcomb; should 
not be allowed to set too thickly, and when run- 
ners are kept cut it makes larger stools than any 
other variety 

Wison’s ALBANY, known from Maine to 
California as one of the most reliable and profita- 
ble sorts in cultivation, unequalled for shipping, 
and adapted to almost any locality. It is the 
best berry for the South; and as I there saw it 
growing stools naturally, throwing off but few 
runners, and often forming crowns 1} feet in 
diameter. It is, however, sour and coarse, and 
will in time be superseded by a better-flavored ; 
but I doubt by a better shipping berry. 

Cuas. Downtno.—This like the Wilson, 
is a standard sort with us 


ont couibtiies many 
excellent qualities, being of good flavor, size 
and color, regular shape and very productive; 
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succeeds on a variety of soils and has few equals 
for home or market. 

MrIner’s GREAT PROLIFIC, a superb large 
variety, averaging as large as the Sharpless, 
although here and there a specimen of the latter 
can be found much larger. It is uniform in size 
and continues in bearing a long time; color that 
of a full-ripe Chas. Downing, which it resembles 
somewhat, but is quite distinct from it; very 
pean and of good flavor; foliage clean, 
1ealthy and luxuriant ; it has a glossy green cap 
which holds firmly even when full ripe; it is 
moderately firm pee a pretty good shipping berry. 

CRESCENT SEEDLING.—This is perhaps one 
of the most wonderfully productive berries ever 
introduced. Its merits consist in adapting itself 
to all sorts of soils and conditions. If given a 
chance it will occupy every available inch of 
ground, and hold its own against almost all kinds 
of weeds and grasses. I have been favorably 
impressed with this berry both on my own 

rounds and elsewhere ; for a near market variet 
it bas no equal, on account of its ease of culti- 
vation, productiveness and beauty, being one of 
the handsomest berries in the crate I ever saw. 
Much has been said and written in denunciation 
of this variety, on account of its softness and 
acidity. I would here say that it is red before it 
is ripe, and of course is then sour, but if left 
until matured it is of good sprightly flavor, su- 
perior to the much-lauded Wilson. I shipped 
them to New York last season and it stood up 
well as compared with the Wilson, as also did 
the Cumberland Triumph ; it is medium in size, 
of a bright red color, with glossy green cap. 
Being pistillate it should have some strong sta- 
minate sorts planted among it,—say every fifth 
row. 

CUMBERLAND TRIUMPH, a magnificent and 
uniformly large berry, as regularly shaped as 
Pippin apples, of rather -- red color and a 
ittle soft. It is a splendid grower and makes 
enormous stools. It will bring the highest mar- 
ket prices, ripen medium early, and continue 
bearing ten days after most other sorts were 
gone; flavor good and is very productive, and 
witha] the most profitable berry grown on my 
place last season, yielding at the rate of 5,000 
quarts to the acre. 

KENTUCKY LATE, one of the very best late 
varieties, adapted to quite a variety of soils; of 
good flavor and very productive; a bright scar- 
et, long, irregular berry, healthy and hardy ; 
should be more extensively planted; it is very 
firm and of good size. 

Duncan AnD DucnEsse are early and of good 
size and flavor, resembling the Wilson so closely 
as to be hardly distinguished from it. They are 
far superior to it in flavor, however, but are not 
as productive 

CINDERELLA, CENTENNIAL AND PIONEER, 
represented as very early and productive, are a 
failure with me,—bearing a large crop of blos- 
soms and but little fruit. 

MONARCH OF THE WEsT.—Much excitement 
was created among eareecs by this berry 
several years ago, but has died out in this section 
on account of its tenderness, shy bearing, green 
tip and lack of good shipping qualities. It isa 
failure on sandy land ; but if given good culture 


| and good rich soil it produces as fine and large 
| berries as any. It is showy in appearance and 
|of first quality. But enough of varieties ; there 
;are altogether too many. It is best to give 
them all a trial on a small scale and select from 
| the number two or three and stick to them. 
Several have inquired of me the best time to 
lant. If at the South, October and November : 
lif in this latitude and the North, March or 
| April. The ground should either be broadcast 
| with well-rotted manure or an equal mixture ef 
| bone, muriate of potash and guano, plowed in 
DEEPLY. I mark off rows four feet apart and 
| plant fifteen inches apart in the rows. If it is 
| desirable to keep off runners, a sharp 8-inch 
| revolving coulter can be attached to the cultiva- 
| tor, thus saving much labor in cutting them. I 
|am a strong advocate of clean culture and win- 
|ter mulching. My experience last season was 
|that berries thus treated were cleaner, and, 
blossoming later, escaped late frosts. 

Deep cultivation near the plants in the fall and 
spring tends to shorten the crop, as many of the 
feeding roots are then destroyed. Old patches 
should be worked out as soon as the spring crop 
is taken off, and again in August. 

Upon land that is naturally dry and porous, 
leve! cultivation should be followed: butif upon 
soi! that is not well drained, they should be 
kept on a ridge, as standing water scalds them. 


R. 8. C. 
Anne Arundel Co., Md., Nov 22, 1880. 
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Some of the Newer Grapes—No. 2. 


The Cordifolia and Varieties. 

Pearl.—_(A Taylor seedling)—Bunch heavy, 
shouldered, comp:ct; berry full medium, pale 
yelluw, with a delicate bloom; skin thin and 
transparent ; pulp soft and melting ; sweet and 
high-flavored ; vine very productive and bardy. 
A white grape of great promise, both for the 
table and for wine. 

Amber.—_(A Taylor seedling)—Bunch large, 
shouldered ; berry medium, pale amber, sweet 
and juicy; fine flavor and thin skin; vine pro- 
ductive and healthy, of great promise both for 
the table and wine. 

Transparent —(A Taylor seedling)—Bunch 
medium, compact; berry same size as Taylor; 
pale yellow and transparent; no pulp; skin 
thin; sweet and of fine flavor. Always sets its 
fruit well. A wine grape of high character, 
These were originated by Mr. J. Rommel, Mor- 
rison, Mo., aud have been fruited for several 


| years 


Missouri Riessling—Bunch medium, should- 
ered; berry medium, psle amber, very sweet 
and of five flavor; pulptender; vine healthy. A 
fine market or wine grape. Cross between Cor- 
difolia and Lebruscea. Originated by Mr. 
Nicholas Greiner, Herman, Mo. 

Noah.—Originated with Mr. Edward Wasser- 
yecher, Nauvoo, Ill., from seed of Taylor. 
Bunch medium, compact, shouldered; berry 
| medium, round, pale yellow, with white bloom, 
how sweet, good flavor, but rather hard pulp, 
and said to be very productive and hardy. 





Ulland.—Grown by Mr. Weydemeyer, of 
| Herman, Mo. Vine a strong grower, but with 
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a more delicate leaf than Elvira, and not as pro- 
ductive, though the grape contains more sugar 
and is of a higher flavor than it. Bunch medium, 
compact, shouldered; berry slightly oblong, 
greenish yellow in the shade, pale amber in the 
sun; skin thin, transparent, high-flavored and 
sweet. 

Clinton seedlings of Mr. Rickett’s : 

Pizarro.—Seedling of Clinton, crossed w th 
foreign foliage resembling Clinton; productive; 
bunch long, rather loose; berry medium, oblong, 
black, very juicy and spicy ; promising for wine, 
which is light red, with very fine aroma. 

Bacchus.—Very healthy and enormously pro- 
ductive, as the original vine bore about 1,000 
bunches this season, all perfect, and produced in 
1877 nine gallons and a quart of juice. Resem- 
bles Clinton in leaf, bunch and berry, but much 
better in quality. Bunch medium, compact, 
shouldered; berry below medium, black, with 
blue bloom, juicy and sprightly. Must weigh 
from 95 to 110 ounces. Wine brownish red, 
sprightly, very heavy and of fine flavor. 

Ariadne—Clinton seedling, promising for 
wine, but so overloaded that it could hardly be 
called a fair test; compact bunch, resembling 
Clinton, but much better in quality ; very juicy 
and swect, juice dark; wine light red, very 
heavy, with fine flavor. 

Naomi—Vine vigorous, very productive, 
hybrid of Clinton with Muscat; fruited ten 
years; leaves very large, coarsely serrated. 
Bunch very large, shouldered; berry medium, 
roundish oval, pale green, often with a tinge of 
red in the sun, covered with white bloom; flesh 
juicy, melting, sweet and sprightly. Ripens 
with Concord. 

As I wish to make a complete list of new and 
desirable grapes, I again ask growers to send me 
descriptions of their best productions only, 

G. F. NEEDHAM. 

Washington, D. C. 


&c.—December, 1880. 


By W. D. Brackenrinveg, Florist and Nurseryman, 
Govanstown, Baltimore Co., Md. , 


Floriculture, 


Lawn and Pleasure Grounds. 

The cold wave that has passed over our 
country during the past two weeks, by which 
the ground became so frozen as to put a stop 
for a time to the planting of small trees and 
such other out-door improvements as necessi- 
tated the breaking up of the soil. But on the 
other hand, this state of things has proved 
favorable to the removing of lurge trees, where 
the frozen-ball system has been adopted; how 
to perform this kind of work, we have given in 
detail in a former number of The American 
Farmer. But in addition to what we have 
already written on the subject, many people 
place stones and rubbish from buildings in the 
sttoms of the holes, in order, as they say, to 
drain off any water that may accumulate there- 
in. This practice may at first sight appear 
plausible, but its good effect depends altogether 
on the nature of the subsoil; should it be re- 
tentive, any such considered drainage will be of 
little or no avail, as water accumulating in the 
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hole will rise to a height where tne ground is 
porous, when a portion of it will pass off later- 
ally, leaving a stagnant mass behind. 

But there are remedies to prevent this lodging 
of water under newly-planted trees, and the 
first one of these we notice is to apply under- 
drainage by clay pipes or stone drains leading to 
some adjacent hollow. There is still another 
process to which resort is had, which we have 
seen practised in planting trees on a stiff clay 
soil underlaid by a strata of sand and gravel 
about six feet below the surface. In this case, 
so soon as the holes for the trees were dug, with 
a three-inch auger a hele was bored down to 
the sand atrata; the hole being afterwards 
filled with pebble stones, and the tree planted 
over it; under this treatment the trees grew 
admirably. 

Much of the stagnating influence of water 
lodging about the roots of trees planted in the 
fall can be obviated, by banking the earth 
higher around the tree, and wider than the hole 
was; this will shed the water off, and the 
ground can be leveled down in spring; after 
which, a mulching to the thickness of three 
inches of some porous vegetable matter ought 
to be upplied. 

In the endeavor to protect Evergreens that 
prove somewhat tender when young, the great 
majority of people cover them up too close, 
which causes snow and rain to lodge in the 
cover; so that when frosts set in, the whole 
becomes ceiled up in a mass of ice. Our prac- 
tice is to shake some dry leaves among the 
branches of the bush first, then surround the 
whole with cedar or pine branches, which we 
tie together at the top, and finish by shaking 
some more leaves under this cover; the object 
being to afford shade from the rays of the sun 
and shelter from drying winds. Cold is not so 
much to be dreaded. Again, ov beds of newly 
planted-out small Evergreens and herbaceous 
plants, we simply shake about two to three 
inches thick of leaves—those from the oak are 
the best; and in order to prevent them getting 
blown away, the use of a few light spreading 
branches of trees, or corn-stalks, will answer 
the purpose. 

To protect beds of Hyacinths and Tulips, we 
prefer a layer of about two inches thick of light 
manure from the horse-stable. In conclusion 
on this head, we would remark that, if the 
various coverings noticed above have not already 
been attended to, the work should be gone 
about at once. 

On all country piaces of any note, where 
trees, flowers and a fresh-looking lawn are desira- 
ble, apart from a large pile of manure is another 
one of composted vegetable matter and earth. 
Now is an auspicious season to set about col- 
lecting material for such a purpose; as leaves of 
any kind, cleanings of ditches, sods from the 
headlands of some field, muck deposits from 
creeks and lowlands, 4}! which shou!d be thrown 
together in a heap, and turned over twice or 
three times during the year. And in order to 
cause the decomposition of crude parts, as well 
as to kill any fungoid matter running through 
the mass, during the process of turning over a 
bushel of unslacked lime should be added to 





about one wagon-load of the compost. Such an 
auxiliary as this pile will prove is not to be 
overlooked when planting-time arrives; in fact 
the food of almost all kinds of plants may be 
said to exist in it. 

If straw mats or wooden shutters have not 
been prepared for covering the sashes of cold 
frames, it is certainly high time that this work 
was attended to, as winter in all its rigor is 
already upon us. Some people, to protect from 


lateral cold, bank their frames up all round | 


with earth, while others place boards about one 
foot out from the frame; then fill up the space 
between with leaves; either plan will do, just 
so as to suit the convenience of material at hand 
suitable for the purpose. 


The work of cutting down decayed, or rooting | 


out of such trees as stand too thick, is work 
well adapted to the present season, as well as 


the pruning of such as may require it; but just | 


let me here say, that this is a kind of work 


which very few people understand properly, | 


judging from the hacking and mutilation we 
see practised on trees both in public and private 
places, which border on what we wiil here 
very leniently term tree-butchery. 

Anyone about to prune a tree should first 
take a good survey of its head all round, and if 
that is well formed according to its kind, then 


we say let it alone; except the cleaning out of | 


all dead wood and such branches as may cross 
each other too nearly. No farther pruning is 
necessary. 


pathway ; such, of course, will have to be taken 


off. And where large cuts are made, the scars 
should receive a coating of tar or gum shellac ; 


the last is the best. 
Greenhouse. 


Demand for something new in the plant line, | 


suitable for bedding-out purposes during the 
summer, is much sought after, and any effort in 
this direction is laudable. But it is no very 


strange thing in the floricultural world to find | 
things occasionally brought before the | 


old 
public as new, in order to meet this demand. 


Over forty years ago, while gardeuing on the | 


continent of Europe, we grew in a bed in the 
open air several varieties of the Hibiscus rosa 
sinensis, both single and double-flowered, with 
success, after baving cut back a little the leading 
shoots on planting. And last season we had the 
satisfaction of seeing on a friend’s lawn a group 
of the newer sorts of this gaudy plant bedded 
out, and confess it was a sight worth our visit. 
The varieties consisted of a kind very much 
resembling the old H. rosa sinensis, together 
with H. grandiflorus, with its single flowers of 
a brilliant scarlet color, the Jast named being 
the largest and to our taste the finest flower; 
and to the above two was added the H. fulgidus, 
whose flowers are also single and carmine-tinted 
with an undulated margin, each petal showing a 
deep crimson blotch at its base ; this last has the 
finest foliage and largest foliage of any we have 
seen. All the kinds we know are free bloomers, 
and readily multiplied by cuttings of the os 
wood ; for this reason, and owing to establish 

plants being easily kept over winter in an ordi- 
mary greenhouse, we would recommend their 
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Yet it may be tkat some of the | 
lower branches obstruct the passage of a road or | 
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more general planting. For our latitude and 
farther south they may be deemed far superior 
to Scarlet Geraniums for ane post on a lawn, 
or as single specimens plan out in a mixed 
bed or border. Some of our florists enumerate 
over 12 kinds in their catalogues, a few of which 
have double flowers, of a yellow or orange tint 
of color, but these are not usually so robust in 
growth as the single-flowered scarlet kinds. 
What would be richer in appearance than to 
have the centre of an oval or circular bed planted 
with the scarlet sorts, banded by a row of the 
double flowers ? 

But let us turn for a moment to the require- 
ments of the greenhouse at this season. Do not 
let the temperature fall much below 45, or get 
higber than 65 degrees, giving air every mild 
day, observing to give water to the plants only 
when they want it, and then give enough to 
reach the bottom of the pot ; hard-wooded plants 
dislike to be kept soaking wet as much as they 
dislike to be left to dry up; therefore let sound 
; judgment be exercised in this routine business. 

eep everything neat and clean by subduing 
the insect tribes, and pick off all dead leaves 
from the plants, and such weeds as may have 
sprung up in the pots. It is also desirable, both 
for the health of the plants and the general 
| good appearance of the house, that a fresh 
| arrangement, and turning around of the plants 
to the light, should take place at least once every 
| week; and this work will appear the more 
necessary when it is considered that many 
plants will be passing out of bloom, while those 
| just coming into condition ought to take their 
place. 

Don’t let seedling plants remain too long in 
the seed-pan, but prick them off so soon as they 
are fit to handle; and we would refer our 
readers to last month’s number, in regard to 
the disposition of cuttings of bedding-out piants 


2ee 


Hardy Bulbs. 








| Messrs. Editors American Farmer: 

Has it ever occurred to the writers on floricul- 
| ture what an easy and yet hard subject it is to 
| write on? How easy if the writer gives only his 
| own experience, according the subject no deeper 
thought than it may prove of some benefit to a 
few who read it, and how hard if he commences 
an article which he determines must prove of 
real merit to the majority of those who peruse it. 
I am assured very few other than the professional 
florist would be found proficient in the under- 
taking. My place is at the tail-end of the former 
class; and secure in my determination never to 
attempt, as yet, a seat in the latter school, there 


To any lover of flowers, a judicious selection 
of those bulbs thai are termed by florists “Dutch 
Flowering,” will give more real satisfaction than 


| 
| I remain. 
| any other class of flowers,—my especial favorites, 


pose writing in this article, with the modest hope 

that I may entertain if not instruct the reader. 
| With the exception of the two last spring 
Prereremn the Boy. season has been, in ever 

respect, a model one for the pursuit of floricul- 


| the Annuals, excepted. It is of these that I pro- 
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ture for pleasure,—that is out-door floriculture, 
being such as would make any plant that 
could, (there are some that cannot, however,) 
give a good account of itself. 

As has already been intimated, the months of 
— and May were not favorable to the success- 
ful growth of flowers; and as it is during the 
month of April that most of the bulbs denomi- 
nated “Dutch Flowering” come into flower, all 
these were more or less, some seriously, injured 
by the protracted drought which we bad then,— 
none more so than Hyacinths,—the bulbs suffer- 
ing to an extent that was highly detrimental to 
their flowering qualities, losing their vitality ; 
and instead of the bandsome, robust spikes of 
flowers which they annually produce, weak, 
sickly ones, with scarcely a dozen bells, were all 
they could boast. 

Tulips were not so susceptible to the failure 
of “Mother Earth” to supply the necessary 
moisture, and produced a tolerably fine display 
of flowers of reduced sizes, which, however, 
only lasted a few days. With the exception that 
the Lily blossoms, lacking vitality and substance, 
only lasted a few days I could not perceive 
that they suffered either in size or number of 
blossoms. All the spring flowering bulbs were, 
to a greater or less extent, sufferers by the 
drought. 

And now a word or two, even if it is out of 
season, to such as contemplate purchasing a 
collection of hardy flowering bulbs. Nearly all 
lovers of flowers, no matter if it is their first pur- 
chase, have their favorite florist; and it not 
seldom happens when they look over the fall 
catalogue of their favorites, they are hewildered 
by the long lists of names which they see ; they 
do not know, any more than some who write 
glowing articles on the merits or demerits of 
certain bulbs and plants, which is best, or that 
the same article appvars often under several 
different names as so many distinct varieties ; 
they are, therefore, at a loss which to choose, 
and fall often into the fault, the first to be avoided 
by ell new-comers in the beauteous field of flori- 
culture, of wanting everything they see advertised 
in the (in such instances) unlucky catalogue. 
To all such I would say, leave the selection to 
your florist ; he is supposed to know more about 
them than anyone else; «nd I venture to assert 
you will never have cause for complaint. This 
is in reference to first-class florists, of course 
While it is a practice that should be more 
respected by correspondents on the subject than 
it is at present, of giving lists of flowers that the 
writer finds satisfactory, it is not to be supposed 
that one in five readers will agree with his 
views, as all persons have particular fancies of 
their own, which must be gratified. It is, there- 
fore, with this understanding on my part, and 
the part of the reader | hope, that I give a list of 
my favorites in the bu bous class. 

Of Hyacinths, 1 should have in a selection of 
six double and six single the following: Double 
“Bouquet Tender,” dark red; “Bouquet Royal,” 
pink; “King of the Netherlands,” deep blue; 
“ Blocksburg,” light blue; “Duchess de Bedfurd,” 
pure white ; “Louis d Or,” dark yellow—single ; 
“Baron de Rothschild,’ dark red; “Temple of 

Dickens i 


»” porcelain 
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blue; “Pronkjuiveel,” light blue; “ Voltaire,” 
bluish white ; “Golden Sceptre,’ golden yellow. 
The above, in my way of thinking, is a splendid 
collection. 

Of Tulips I would have no choice either in 
double or single, with a few exceptions in 
double ones as follows: “Rez, or Imperator 
Ruborum,” brilliant scarlet; and “Za Candeur,” 
pure white. With these two exceptions, I would 
leave all selections of Tulips to the florist. Of 
, Crocus, Anemone, Iris, Narcissus, Pacony, and 
Rammceules, of which, however, the least a 
‘ beginner has to do the better. I would have no 
choice; the selections should also be his. 

Among Lilies I would name: Aratum, Lance- 
folium of three sorts, Candidum, Chalcidonicum, 
Longiflorum, and Tigrinum, single and double. 

OF course it is understood that the above 
implies only where named varieties are wanted, 
which should always be, where possible, even if 
they should cost, sometimes, twice the amount of 
the unnamed or mixed sorts, as they will give 
far more than double the satisfaction. The 
reason of this is very obvious The named varie- 
ties are always chosen for their good flowering 
qualities, size and substance of flower predomi- 
nating. 

Of course where large beds are desired it is 
not practical, even necessary, to recommend 
buying named varieties. In such cases the 
mixed bulbs offered by a first-class florist will 
give abundance of satisfaction, and prove ample. 

It will be seen that I have cautioned the reader 
twice to buy only of first-class florists, even if 
their prices do prove a trifle higher than those 
of some who advertise “first-class Holland bulbs” 
at surprisingly low figures. It must be under- 
stuod that the bulb business is altogether a dis- 
tinct-branch from the seed. A man may be an 
excellent seedsman and yet know absolutely 
nothing about bulbs. Besides, there are large 
quantities of bulbs of a questionable character 
sent from Holland to the United States, and 
sold very cheap, apparently, to second-class 
dealers, who, in turn sell seemingly cheap to 
their patrons. All such bulbs are dear at any 
price, and it is against such that I caution my 
readers. Use, in planting bulbs, soi) as rich as 
possible, ofa fibrous nature, caused by well-rotted 
horse or cow manure. Avoid a stiff clayey soil, 
one liable to bake or retain an excess of moist- 
ure. Such soil is highly detrimental to all 
buibs. Make the beds high, and in such positions 
where no water will stand for even a short time 
at the roots of the bulbs, or serious injury will 
surely follow. The depth, distance and time of 
planting the different classes is — given in 
all comprehensive catalogues and n no men- 
tion here. W. G. Ivy. 

Warwick Co., Va., Nov. 18th, 1890. 





About Beans and Other Things. 


Messrs. Editors American Farmer : 


Mr. Watson, in your November number, gives 
his crop of Lima beans and asks for estimates 
from others. My crop of these beans occupied 
a plot twenty-seven yards square. From this 

lot we furnished up to October 1st seventy-five 
ale of green beans in the pod, and now have 
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on hand over five bushels of dry hulled beans. 
This would make, as nearly as I can estimate, 
about 630 bushels of pods per acre, or about 150 
bushels of dry beans. 

The crop of Lima beans has been unusually 

the past season ep pee this neighbor- 
ood. I have saved seed of the large Lima and 
of a bean which came mixed with them and is 
similar to Drew’s or to what twenty years ago 
we called potato Lima. These two kinds I shall 
lant in alternate rows, hoping thereby to 
mprove the product of both. My experience of 
another season fully satisfies me that I can get 
more beans from poles not more than six feet 
high than I can from taller ones, and five feet 
each way between the hills is better than to 
crowd them in a closer space. 
Winter-Flowering Plants. 

But it is too cold now to talk about out-doors 
—*. The forcing houses are gay with 

uvardias and all the gorgeous array that the 
demands of modern life require us to have 
ready at all times. And just here I am re- 
minded that many old winter-flowering plants 
have of late been too much neglected in our 
anxiety to grow quantities of bloom suited for 
cutting. One of these neglected plants is the 
old Linum Trigynum. We havea plant of this 
which just now is worth going miles to see. It 
was planted out in the garden last summer and 
kept pinched and trained into good shape. It is 
now a compact bush three feet high and nearly 
as many in diameter, and is a perfect ball of 

ld, 80 completeiy is it covered with its large 

looms of the richest yellow of any flower we 
know. No plant is better suited for winter- 
blooming in the sitting-room, as it is so easily 
grown intoa handsome specimen. Another old 
winter-blooming plant, which I find does best 
with only a moderate supply of heat, is Gesnera 
Oblongata, a shrubby | pare wey lant, with 
rich velvety leaves and a profuse aube of scar- 
let flowers. We formerly grew tbis plant in the 
hot-house, but never succeeded in making it 
look happy until I tried it in a greenhouse tem- 
perature of 45° to 50° at night. 

Carnations are now in their prime. I am try- 
ing several new sorts this season, but have not 
yet found a Carnation of any color that equals 
in profuse bloom that superb seedling grown by 
Mr. August Hoen and calied “Waverley.” Ihave 

lants now fuil of bloom that were allowed to 

loom all summer out of dvors, and bid fair to 
keep it up all winter. I have frequently counted 
15 buds and b!ooms on one shoot. The color is 
such a brilliant crimson-scarlet that it catches 
the eye of every one who sees it. 

Another green-house plant which I find is 
greatly improved by planting out in summer is 
the Elabrothamnus Elegans. My plants were 
all planted out last summer and kept pinched, 
and now the bloom is vastly greater than I ever 
had it on plants kept in pots. I find also that 
Eranthemum Pulchellum and Hebiclinum 
lanthinum are also vastly improved by the 
same treatment. In fact, 1 think almost every 
sort of winter-flowing plant would be greatly 
improved by this treatment. Of course I would 
not plant out Camellias and such bard-wood 
plants as make their growth and set their buds 





in early spring, but with this exception there 
are few plants we grow but will do better by 
being planted out and lifted then by being kept 
in pots. 

Another plant of recent introduction I think 
will prove of value—this is Eupatorium Triste. 
The fault with flowers of this class has been 
that the Stevias bloom too soon for the holidays, 
and most of the Eupatoriums are too late. But 
here is a plant which will give us large trusses 
of feathery white flowers just at Christmas. A 
robust, free-growing plant, which, if planted out 
in summer and kept pinched hard, will make 
stout bushes that will be found very useful for 
cutting from. 

Water-cress. 


I have lately made a little experiment in 
growing Water-cress for winter use, and the 
result is that I find that a full supply of this 
piquant addition to the salad bow] can easily be 
had all winter. I have tried two methods of 
growing it, and both have been reasonably suc- 
cessful. In the first method I used an erditeny 
porous seed-pan which was filled with light, 
rich soil, and placed inside of another water- 
tight pan. Cuttings of cress were then dibbled 
in thickly and the outer pan kept half full of 
water and placed in a warm, half-shady place in 
the green-house. The growth has been very 
satisfactory, but I think would have been better 
in more sunlight. In the second method I used 
a shallow box, made by cutting off the bottom 
of a soap box, three inches deep. This was 
filled with sphagnum moss, in which the cut- 
tings were inserted as before The box was 
then set afluat in an open rain- water cistern in 
a warm forcing-house, where it gets full sunlight 
in the morning. This also has done well, but as 
the box and moss gets soaked with water there 
seems to be a prospect of its sinking entirely. 
I intend to continue the experiment by suspend- 
ing earthen seed-pans filled with soil and moss, 
so as to keep them just half immersed in the 
water of the cistern, and am confident that I can 
thus keep a full supply of Water-cress all winter. 

In my article in your November number I 
notice several typographical errors. In speak- 
ing of winter “protection” you make me say 
“production.” In another place I said the “Zeas 
(meaning tea roses) would do well this way ;” you 
make me say “trees.” I trust my scrawl will be 
properly understood this time. 
W. F. Massey. 


Hampton Gardens, Md., Nov. 25, 1880. 


* 


Vegetable Garden—December. 





Plowing part of the garden in lands 12 feet 
wide and 18 inches high along the centre of the 
ridge, as described in an article in your last 
number, would seem to be worthy of a trial by 
those who want an early garden; the figure in 
which it would leave the ground for succeed- 
ing crops alone causes me to hesitate. Most 
gardeners have a dislike to the dead furrow espe- 
cially when using the marker, and the question 
is, shall we, for the advantage of one or two 
weeks in earliness, increase the number of such 
furrows four-fold? A gain of one week or even 
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less is all-important to the market gardener, and 
if the idea is practicable it will soon come into 
favor with him at least. 

Out-door gardening is now over for a time, 
except that, weather permitting, plowing and 
draining may yet be done. Mr. Philbrick’s 
article on draining is all right, except the recom- 
imendation to use the oat te the bottom of the 


ditch to ensure a continuous fall. The level isa | 


poor tool; use grading stakes, or T’s as some 
call them, and save the trouble of consulting the 
instrument at every step. 

Plants in frames must be well ventilated so as 
to keep them all the time hardy, which is a bet- 
ter way than keeping them tender for a time 
and finally “hardening them off.” 

Providing and caring for manure is always in 
order. Judging from club proceedings there is 
an astonishing diversity of views amongst farmers 
concerning the management of barn-yard ma- 
hure. Amongst the better class of gardeners, so 
far as my observatic n goes, there is virtually but 
One way: get it as fine as possible by frequent 
turnings and plow or harrow it in. The differ- 
ence in value between plowing in and harrow- 
ing in such manure, is, in my estimation, more 
imaginary than real,—seeing that, plow as we 
may, the manure is no more than a few inches 
below the surface. In the one case we may con- 
sider it as a sponge, retaining moisture long after 
the surface appears dry; in the other it is not so 


well covered, and acts more as a mulch, shading | 


the ground and ¢hus keeping it moist. Farmers 
and gardeners agree as to the advantage of using 
ground bones in preference to dotting the land 
over with either the whole or the broken article ; 
when it comes to barn-yard manure there is no 
such agreement. Many farmers draw manure 
fresh from the stable and scatter it around as 
best they may. Gardeners, on the contrary, fol- 
lowing the analogy of the ground bone, contrive 
to get the manure into such a state that one part 
of the heap shall be as good as any other, and 
also so well broken up that it can be evenly 
spread. True, this cannot be done without sub- 
jecting the heap to fermentation; but of what 
value is manure, as manure, until it ferments? 
The recent rains have started celery into 
growth just as the growing season is nearly 
over. The bulk of my crop remains at this date 
(November 10th) untouched. I now propose to 
get it into shape by earthing up slightly, and 
after a week or two store it away on the surface 
of the ground: that is to say, leave a row here 
and there as it grew, and heel in several rows 
close alongside of them, banking up and pro- 
tecting from frost. The thought occurs, why 
not tz up celery instead of having it earthed 


up? It cou!d be done much more rapidly, and | 


besides, by leaving the surface of the ground 
flat the whole season, the plants would get the 
full benefit of the rain, which they do not have 
after the earthing up process has been begun. 
The cost of tying material may be an obstacle, 
but at any rate | shall tie up a few hundred by 
way of experiment. Onions sown six weeks 
ago are only just peeping up; they will be too 
feeble to stand the winter I fear. There is but 
little to do in the garden, except to see that it is 
made tidy for the winter. JOHN WATSON. 


The Asp 


This pest, which causes so great loss to mar- 
ket gardeners, was the subject of a paper read 
| before the Maryland Academy of Sciences at its 
| November meeting, by Mr. Otto Luggar. He 
| said : 
The asparagus crop, which, in Europe, had 
| long suffered severely from the attacks of sev- 
| eral insect pests, enjoyed on this side of the 
| Atlantic perfect immunity, until, in 1859, its 
| worst enemy, the asparagus beetle (Orioceris 
| asparagt) was accidentally introduced in the 
| vicinity of New York city. It almost imme- 
diately spread from there into the famed aspara- 
gus beds of Long Island, where it increased to 
such an extent that it occasioned, in 1862, the 
loss of over one-third of the crop. Since its 
introduction it has spread slowly eastward on 
Long Island, nortbward in Connecticut and New 
York, and westward and southward into New 
| Jersey and Eastern Pennsylvania. Last sum- 
mer, in the early part of August, it was first dis- 
| covered in small numbers in Maryland, near the 
| mouth of Curtis’ Creek, where it fed upon the 
| asparagus that abounds in a wild state all along 
| the estuaries of the Chesapeake bay. So, aspara- 
gus growers must be on the lookout for it. The 
| beetle is a small one of about a quarter of an 
inch in length. It is a very showy insect, hav- 
ing a black head, black feelers and legs tin 
with metallic green. Its throat is reddish 
| brown, with two black marks in the centre. Its 
wing-covers are light lemon-yellow, with a 
black crop and four black spots. The beetle, as 
' well as its larva, feeds only upon the asparagus, 
| eating holes through the outer bark, and show- 
ing enough sense to prefer the tender parts. 
There are at least two broods annually, and, as 
| many eggs are laid, the insect increases rapidly 
under favorable circumstances. Although a 
| very noxious insect, it possesses one ae 
character, at least for those very much interes 
in music. It can produce, when excited or in 
love, a very audible musical tone, made by rub- 
bing its last segment against the tips of the wing 
covers. The following preventives are sug- 
gested: If the asparagus is cultivated on asmall 
scale, hand -picking will keep the enemy in check. 
Turning poultry into the beds proves also 
effectual. Solutions of potash, salt, lime, etc., 
are of value, but the best thing is the use of 
lime, which is not only very cheap and readily 
| obtainable, but will add also at the same time 
to the fertility of the soil. It has to be applied 
in the morning, while the dew is on. 
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Remedy for Cabbage-worms. 


Of all the many topical remedies that have 
| been tried for the imported cabbage-worm since 
| it first began to spread over the country and to 
_ play havoc with our cabbage fields, few, if any, 
_ have given entire satisfaction. It is safe to say 
| that the most cepa remedy so far dis- 

covered is in the use of Pyrethrum. We were 
the first to apply this in 1879, but did not care 
to recommend it until further experiments had 
‘been made. These we have made the present 
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year, and caused to be made by a number of our 
agents and correspondents. The general expe- 
rience is most favorable, and we unhesitatingly 
recommend it for all the different worms affect- 
ing the leaves of our cabbage plant.—American 
Entomologist. 


The Grange. 
The National Grange 


Held its annual session in Washington from 
Nov. 17 to 27, the attendance of delegates being 
larger than usual, nearly all of the States being 
represented by the masters of their respective 
granges, accompanied in most cases by their 
wives. On assembling, an address of welcome 
was delivered by Wm. Saunders, of the Depart- 
ment of Agriculture, the first master of the 
National Grange ; and, during the session, Com- 
missioner LeDuc also made a speech. 

A great deal of time was consumed in the 
presentation of routine mattters, and as we go 
to press it is difficult to state what are the 
definite results of the session. No very con- 
nected report of the proceedings seems to have 
been given to the local press; and the sessions 
which we were enabled to attend were devoted 
to the discussion of committee reports, upon 
which final action was delayed until a later day 
of the meeting. 

The new master of the grange, J. J. Wood- 
man, presided ably during its deliberations, 
— him full of vigor, tact and courtesy. 

lis annual address was a bold and clear pre- 

sentation of the objects and aims of the organi- 
zation. He said that the grand objects of the 
organization were the general improvement of 
husbandry and the increase of the general 
happiness, wealth and piosperity of the country. 
The obstacles it had to contend with at the first 
were recited by him, one of the chief being the 
attempt of ambitious men to get control of the 
Order fur political purposes. It was to oppose 
the combinations of dealers, shippers and trans- 
portation companies, who sought to control 
prices and increase profits without regard to the 
ruin they were bringing on others, that this 
Order was established. Also to secure intimate 
social relations among agriculturists, for the 
advancement and elevation of their pursuits, 
with an appreciation and protection of their 
true interests. 

The rapid growth of the Order made a reac- 
tion inevitable. A great brotherhood, organized 
for the education and elevation of a class, could 
not live and accomplish its mission without 
system, discipline, and united action. The 
Order must pass through an ordeal, in reorgani- 
zing and consolidating granges, enforcing disci- 
pline, and systematizing its work, that would 
reveal its weakness and inefficiency or demen- 
strate the correctness of its principles, and 
establish its strength and perpetuity. Through 
that crisis we have passed. Though somewhat 
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| depleted in numbers, yet better organized, better 
disciplined, and better prepared to make the 
| principles of our Order understood and appre- 
|ciated. There can be no better evidence of the 
vitality of our organization and the value of its 
| principles than are to be found in the fact that 
under such circumstances so many granges have 
lived and prospered, and that so many intelli- 
gent, high-minded men and women all over our 
land are still laboring in its ranks, and advocating 
| its principles. 
| Headvocated the encouragement and strength- 
| ening of the subordinate granges; as upon their 
| prosperity depends the very existence of our 
Order, and the principal hope for an independ- 
ent and untrammeled agriculture in this country. 
| Every available means for disseminating inform- 
|ation among the members should be employed. 
|The press is the cheapest and most effective 
| educator of the masses. In his judgment it is 
| not asking too much to request the new adminis- 
| tration to make the Commissioner of Agriculture 
;a member of the President’s cabinet, where he 
|can have a voice and exert an influence direct 
with the government. 
| The W. M. said the farmers of our country 
| are often put to great inconvenience, expense and 
| exasperation in being blackmailed and robbed 
| under threats of prosecution in the United States 
| Courts, by unscrupulous patent-right claimants, 
| or their agents, for using, or having some time 
| used, an article or implement claimed to be an 
|infringement upon some patent, although the 
article or implement may have been purchased 
of the manufacturer er vendor in good faith, 
| with no notice or knowledge of its being an in- 
|fringement, and no means of obtaining that 
| knowledge. 
| A memorial was sent to Congress by the last 
| National Grange, calling attention to this sub- 
ject, and thousands of our citizens petitioned for 
such amendments to the patent laws as would 
|give protection to innocent purchasers of 
| patented articles from such cruel and unjust 
|extortions. But the influence of a few men who 
| fatten and grow rich by such ill-gotten gain had 
|more influence with a majority of the people’s 
representatives than the prayers of their victim- 
| ized constituents. 
| Intimately connected with the interests of 
| agriculture, said Mr. Woodman, is the question 
of transportation, and in our declaration of pur- 
| poses we say, “that transportation companies of 
every kind are necessary to our success, that 
| their interests are intimately connected with our 
| interests, and harmonious action is mutually 
| advantageous.” “We shall therefore advocate for 
pepe State the increase in every practicable way 
| of all facilities for transporting cheaply to the 
} seaboard, or between home producers and con- 
|sumers, all the productions of our country.” 
“We are not enemies to railroads, or of any cor- 
poration that will advance our industrial inter- 
ests.” * * * “We are not enemies to capital, 
but we oppose the tyranny of monopolies, and 
such spirit and management of any corporation 
or enterprise as tends to oppress the people, and 
rob them of their just profits.” 

This is the most important question of public 
policy that now agitates the minds of the people. 
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The address concluded as follows: 
The relation of National, State, Pomona, and 
Subordinate Granges should be of the most inti- 
mate and fraternal character, and all legislation 
so directed as to produce united action upon all 
questions affecting our common cause. Practi- 
cal business co-operation should be encouraged 
among our members, and all doubtful enterprises 
involving the common funds of the Order or 
liability of granges should be avoided. Business 
should be conducted upon business principles. 
Business operations which cannot be made self- 
sustaining will result in ultimate loss, and the 
experiment of salaried agents by State or Subor- 
dinate Granges should not be repeated. Where 
associations have been formed upon the co-oper- 
ative plan, and ——— managed, they have gener- 
ally proved successful—in some instances sur- 

assing the most sanguine expectations of 

atrons. But nothing can do more to popularize 
our Order with the farmers and bring it into 


general favor than an active, bold, and deter- | 
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mined policy to amelioriate the condition of | 


agriculture and protection from the graspin 
avariciousness of combined and incorporat 
power. 

Our organization is an experiment, and its 





agricultural class of a nation to maintain their 
social, intellectual and political equality. As 
the means of social advancement, enlighten- 
ment, and liberalism, our Order possesses 4& 

ower hitherto unknown; and guided by the 
ight of its principles, it must overcome eve 
obstacle ona hold its way steadily onward, 
“bringing all within its influence nearer to the 
good, the beautiful and the true.” 

Let every member, then, be inspired with faith, 
hope and zeal, in building up the Order and ex- 
tending its sphere of usefulness, until in these 
quiet grange halls all over our land shall exist 
& power, and go out an influence which shall 
carry hope and good cheer, not unly to the hus- 
bandman but to the toiling millions of the 
world, and make our country, in truth, not only 
“—_ land of the free and the home of the brave,” 


ut 
**The land of the good, and the heme of the blest.” 

At the several meetings of the grange resolu- 
tions, among others asking Congress to pass a 
bill making the Commiesioner of Agriculture a 
cabinet officer, were adopted; recommending 
Congress to pass what is known as the Regan 


| bill, regulating transportation charges, and pro- 
| hibiting discriminating and exorbitant rates; 


power to remove the great obstacles in the way | 
of a prosperous agriculture in this country has | 
never yet been fully tested ; but the efforts which | 
have been made, and the steps taken to pe | 


about these results, have been crowned with su 


ficient success to establish its ability, if properly | 
directed, to accomplish that object, and the time | 


has come when the test must be made. 


The | 


conflict is upon us, and every member is ex- | 


pected to do his whole duty 
seen whether this country is to be controlled by 


It remains to be | 


the rapacious railroad transportation companies | 
managed by a few men “who recognize no responsi- | 
bility except to their stockholders, and no principle | 
of action but personal and corporate aggrandize- | 


ment,” or by the sovereign people. 


It is encouraging to know that we are receiv- | 


ing influential allies from the commercial and | 


manufacturing interests of the country, and if | 


we stand firm and bring the whole strength of 
our Order into action the contest cannot be a 
protracted one or the results doubtful. 


field half-hearted ; damp zeal is like damp pow- 
der, it will not burn and has neither 
force in it; but work in earnest and make your 
work practical. It does not r 
eloquence to convince fair-minded men of the 
benefits of the grange, and the practical advan- 
tages of membership. 
our organization to apologize for, and but little 
prejudice to overcome. Every principle of the 
Order is founded upon equal and exact justice. 
There is no law or rule that gives one member 
greater rights or privileges than another. There 
are no favored few, no privileged class,-—all 
stand alike upon the same yee governed by 
the laws, and protected by the same power. 
Our declaration of purposes challenges the ad- 
miration of all classes and professions of men, 
and no one has been found to criticise them. 
This movement is one of the most important 
known to history, and the first attempt of the 


Then | 
let every Patron do his duty. Do not enter the | 


re nor | 


uire the gift of | 


There are no faults in | 





favoring a graduated income tax. One favoringa 
revision of the patent laws was passed. This 
lust was to the effect that farmers who bought 
machines should not be liable to the patentee for 
penalties as is now the law, but that the liabili- 
ties should rest on the persons from whom such 
machines were purchased. The committee on 
transportation reported a series of resolutions 
arraiguing the corporations of the country as in- 
imical to the farming interests, which were 
adopted. 

Other resolutions were adopted favoring the 
introduction into the common schools of text- 
books on Elementary Agriculture, and memori- 
alizing Congress to take steps to eradicate the 
pleuro-pneumonia among cattle. The proceed- 


| ings will be earlier printed this year, and be 


ready for distribution to the State granges, 
which hold their sessions this month. 
-@- 


Evenings at the Grange. 


Gardening for Tight Times. 

When the next meeting of our grange came 
round, brother Carson ’rose and said, after a lit- 
tle make-believe shyness in the way of hem-ings 
and haw-ings, that he had no speech to make. 
Indeed, the fact was, that he could not deliver 
himself of a speech to save his life; that he had 
no doubt he had the sense in his head or his 
stomach—or wherever his sense lay !—to make 
up a speech; he was sure he had, and a good 
fitting speech it should be, if he made any! But 
to get it out straight and right, and well 
delivered, this was what he “choked on.” At this 
point our speaker swallowed very hard,as if to 
give an illustration, and recovered a better vol- 
ume of voice. 

“Yes, my ideas are all right.” Here he began 
to grow decidedly bolder. “I am sure of that! 
and sure, too, that I have as many ideas as most 
men; but now, when I consider that I am 
expected to stand up here before such a speaker 
as ‘Ceres’ (to say nothing of the rest of this 





clever assembly of brothers and sisters) and 
deliver myself of a regular speech—a big regular, 
—- with a big S, and done up in capitals ! 
—I must say my heart fails me;my mercury’s 
way down in my boots. The words stick in 
my throat, and (he added this with a merry 
twinkle) I assure you ’tis a bona fide stick, too, 
decidedly worse than a chicken-bone, and for the 
simple reason that its effects are worse: it 
makes me chicken-hearted. 

“However, since 1 am up, and find (this with 
another twinkle) that I have got some feet to 
stand on, don’t feel quite as knocked-kneed as I 
did, I will venture on a small say of my own 
for fear of disappointing my audience —— 
beyond recovery /” 

When the laugh that went round at this had 
subsided, brother Carson went back on himself 
to another ahem—a—haw! and then pro- 
ceeded with renewed courage. “No, I have to 
be honest enough to confess that even the smal 
say I am going to say is not quite my own. I 
got it from my wife.” Here a good ringing 
laugh went the rounds. “I mean she suggested 
the subject to me incidentally.” Then, waving 
head and hand with a graceful and gallant sweep, 
added : 

“I accept the hat, good grangers! I hope it fits 
me. There is no more becoming head-piece to 
aman, in my opinion! I confess frankly to my 
wife’s subjects whenever and wherever I find 
them. And I am glad and proud to acknow- 
ledge myself as the most loyal and most devoted 
one that her majesty owns /” (Great applause.) 


“Yes, and without taking off my becoming | 


‘cap,’ allow me to say if we all asked our wife’s 
opinion on things oftener, and then followed her 
advice closer, we would all find us better and 
wiser men for it.” 

Amid the merry laughter and clapping of 
hands with which this sentiment was received, 
somebody cried out: “Why, Carson, you'll make 
a splendid speaker after a while.” 

“Capital /” returned Carson waggishly,—“that 
is if they don’t spell speech with too big an 8.” 
We were getting hilarious. The speaker thanked 
us for giving him time to collect his wits and to 
measure his ground. Then he resumed with 
dignity : 

“Yes, I remember now. It was really and 
literally garden ground I was going to take my 
stand on, and what I had to say in a few plain 
words was suggested to me this morning as we 
sat at breakfast. Wife observed: ‘This is our 
last dish of tomatoes, and I gy | know what 
to have in the place of them. ear me, we 
ought to make it a special point every year to 
garden for tight times. ‘And what do you call 
‘tight times, love?’ I asked in a very careless 
tone. ‘I didn’t know women owned up to hav- 
ing tight times.” 

“She saw no fun in this, and continued very 
earnestly: ‘Well, my dear, if you had to — 
house in stingy November and hungry April, 

ou’d know what I mean by ‘tight times.’— 
You remember, George, I begged you to plant 
some corn about harvest for late roasting ears, 
and you told me you were too busy. Then I 
begged you to plant a bushel or so of potatoes 
for the winter crop, and you thought potatoes 
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were so cheap they were not worth the trouble 
of a second planting. Then this fall, love, you 
know it was the same thing over again. I im- 
plored you to put out a lettuce-bed, or sow some 
spinach, or kale, or something for the spring, 
but you thought it not worth while. Of course, 
dear, it grieves me very much to find fault. 

‘But, really, when the summer vegetables are 

one and the winter ones not yet come on, and 
in the spring, when the winter vegetables are 
gone and the summer ones not yet sown, it’s 
positive’y dreadful on housekeepers! Then, 
Georgy, you remember also you wouldn’t take 
time to sow a turnip-bed, even although I begged 
so bard!” 

«Plenty of pumpkins and Kershaws!” I inter- 
rupted in a stout way for one who did know 
exactly. “Those are the very fellows that 
generally have the stout way!” laughed a sotto 
voce near by. Carson did not hear it, and con- 
tinued : 

“Only about a dozen pumpkins, George, and 
not a Kershaw. You remember the hogs rooted 
up the vines! No squashes neither; and we'll 
mr to buy potatoes instead of having some to 
se}].” 

Here many tried to choke a small sigh. I 


| knew there was “something in the wind,” for 
, my wife is a woman that never complains of 


things. 

My next remark was: Well, we've got plenty 
of cabbages, and parsnips, and salsify ; we won't 
starve anyhow. 

‘Two rows of parsnips, George, and two rows 
of salsify—that’s all I know of! And those will 
be left in the ground, as you remember, love, all 
winter long, making them of very little use ; for 
when it’s freezing weather you can’t get them, 
and when it’s mild weather you don’t care for 
them. Indeed, dear, I am really afraid that we 
will get heartily sick of dry provender this 
Rice and macaroni will make our 
standby so far as I can see.’ 

Here Mary rested her chin in her hand, in this 
way, (imitating her.) and looked dreadfully de- 
pressed. I knew something was ajar, so 4 put 
my chin in my hand and waited. Presently she 
said demurely : ‘I had a note from Mrs. English 
this morning.’ 

“Aye!” I responded, pricking up my ears. 

‘Yes; and she says: If we come over there 
to-day she’ll give us the best sugar corn she ever 
saw, and the biggest sweet potatoes, and the 
finest Hubbard squash; and she adds, (here 
Marv took the note from her pocket and read :) 
“And all because Mr. English took my advice. 
Mary made a special point of gardening for 
those two “tight times” that you and I have such 
a holy horror of and discussed and cussed (don’t 
let George see this horrid word) so freely last 
spring. Come by all means. Tell George I have 
some pears here for him, and he shan’t have one 
if he don’t come. Fondly, 

M. T. ENGLIsH.’ 

All the answer I made to this note was: “Mrs. 
a name is Martha, isn’t it?” 

‘Yes.’ 


Aye,—and you Marthas and Marys do know 
so much! Her sweet, good-humored answer 
was: ‘Yes—and if you darling old Georges 
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would only mind what your Marys and Mar- 
thas say to you, indeed you'd do better.’ 

“Now, I give you all this verbatim et litera- 
tim,” continued Mr. Carson, for several reasons. 
“My first is: because my wife talks better than 
I do.’ (Applause.) My second is: because I 
want you to see what a fine granger and gar- 
denerI am! (Then somebody in the hall cried 
out: “Well, Carson, you’re an honest man any- 
how, and that’s better than both.”) 

“Maybe I’m making capital of my honesty,” 
Carson retorted with another quizzical wink. 
“You know I must find some filling for my 
capital speech, and honesty’s as Cheap as the next 
thing.” 

Alter the merry clatter incident to question 
and answers us to “what's the next thing,” had 
died away, Carson resumed “—. - “And my 
third and real practical reason is: Because I did 
go to Mrs. English’s dinner, and I did become a 
thorough convert to the Martha and Mary doc- 
trine of gardening for tight times. The road to 
many a man’s judgment is, as we all know, 
brothers, through his stomach, (merry laughter,) 
and I must confess to having been entirely con- 
vinced and converted by Mrs. English’s fine din- 
ner. The corn was as sweet and tender as if the 
day had been fourth of July. The sweet pota- 
toes were as large as an ordinary baby’s head; 
only required a little top-dressing of sugar to 
make them as sweet as the sweetest. And the 
squashes so splendid, that we all preferred them 
to the potatoes. And the pears, that put in an ap- 
pearance after dinner, were superb; could hold 
their own against any of your ‘Duchess d’An- 
goulemes’ or ‘Flemish Beauties’ I have ever 
seen. The truth was, I became so completely 
enamored of the deliciousness of Mrs. Eng- 
lish’s dinner, that I spent the whole evening in 
investigating matters and in comparing ac- 
counts. 

Now, the corn, and indeed all English’s fall 
products, not only stood on their quality, but 
their quantity was something satisfactory in the 
highest degree. 

After dinner he took me the rounds to see for 
myself; and he told me the two acres of ground 
he had in fine full-eared corn bad just been 
resowed from his corn-field for late planting ; 
and the whole thing had not cost him actually 
a full day’s work. The plowing had been done 
when the field was plowed, and the hands dropped 
the corn in an hour or so ove morning when 
they were getting ready for harvest. As to the 
after plowing, he hardly knew when that was 
done—just at odd times when a couple of hours 
could be spared. 

The sweet potatoes, he told me, cost little or 
* no trouble. Years back he had had a few cart- 
loads of sand mixed with the soil, which was 
rather too clayey for sweet potatoes; and now, 
all he did was to put out sproutings or plants 
along his ridges in the late spring. The chief 
care was to prevent the vines taking root too 
freely. 

And as to the squash, the seeds had been dropt 
in the corn-hills and cultivated along with the 
corn. ‘No difficulty. Only put out a plenty, and 
have your “ae, | done before -the vines 
begin to run.’ Then I took a survey of the 
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j other winter vegetables that were not yet put 
| sway. A large square in the garden, measuring 
about one-fourth of an acre, was given to salsify, 
parsnips, carrots and onions. For these he 
told me he had trenches dug. And after the 
things were turned out of the ground by a care- 
{ful plow, and allowed to dry off, they were 
| laid away in the trench, covered with straw and 
}earth, and ready fur use all winter. ‘And what 
we can’t eat the cows can,’ he added with a 
| laugh. 

I thought of my two rows of salsify! and 
two rows of parsnips! and I confess to you all 
| candidly I never felt so mean, and so much like 
/a@ regular no-uccount-man in my life! And now, 
come what will, I am determined hereafter to 
garden for the tight times—for the stingy Novem- 
bers and the hungry Aprils. I’ve just set my 
mind on it, and I mean to do it. But what I 
particularly wanted to say this evening was, 
that there are .still a great many points on 
which I am still in need of instruction, and on 
|which I want some more successful brother to 

ive me practical and positive information: as, 
or instance, the best time and the best mode of 
putting in the second crop of potatoes. I am 
not at all successful in raising Irish potatoes, 
and any information— 

Here a voice in the hall cried out: “Why, 
| Carson, speakers always come along to give us 
|information, not to take information from us,— 
| they tell us what they can do.” 

“I think they had better tell us what they 
jcan’t do!” retorted Carson. “A good many of 
them are philosophers of the Kant school. I con- 
fess I am one, honestly and truly. I never did 
know how little I knew about gardening till 
I went to English’s to-day.” 

“Bravo, Carson! You're the bravest man in 
|this crowd, if you ain’t the best gardener.— 
| Be hanged if you don’t mean to become Fred- 
erick the Great over us, man!” 
| “Yes, and I don’t want to starve my courage 
}on dry victuals this winter,’ laughed Carson. 

“Sister English’s pears eat better than rice and 
macaroni—eh, old fellow ?” 

Amid a general shout and hand-clapping, our 
orator made his bow, assuring the brothers and 
sisters that he had come expressly to show them 
“how to make a speech out of nothing,’ and 
nobody could deny that he had been more than 
successful ! 

Our singing and other matters went through 
like an electric flash, and the meeting broke up 
in a perfect jubilee. 

As Ceres passed out of the hall she whispered 
to Carson: 

“See how easy a thing it is to keep a grange 
meeting from being ‘stiff. stupid and stolid!” 

VIRGINIA CLARKE. 


~~ 
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‘THE MARYLAND STATE GRANGE Will meet in 
annual session on Tuesday, December 14th, at 
/2.30 P. M., at Raine’s Hall, Baltimore. 

BALTIMORE Co. GRANGE, No. 13, will hold its 
‘regular quarterly meeting in Temperance Tem- 
ple, Baltimore, Thursday, Dec. 9, at 10.30 A. M. 
| MANTUA GRANGE, No. 169, Baltimore Co., 
|Md., will hold a public meeting on December 
| 29th, in its hall at Mantua Mills. 








Two Pictures. 


An old farm-house with meadows wide, 
And eweet with clover on each side ; 
A bright-eyed boy who looke from out 
The door, with woodbine wreatbed abont, 
And wishes this one thought all day: 
“Oh, if L could bat fly away 
From this dull spot the world to see, 
How happy. bappy. happy. 

How happy I would be!" 
Amid the city’s constant din, 
A man who ’round the worid has been 
Is thinking, thinking all day long : 

“Oh, if 1 could bat trace once more 
The field-path tothe farm-houge door ; 
The old green meadows could I see, 
How happy. happy. happy. 
How happy I would be!’ 


-—_- 
Our Boys. 

It too often seems as if they. were a species 
of the human family not properly provided for, 
and that they must needs jostle their way 
through the world as best they can, from the 
time they are promoted to pockets and pants 
until they assert their manhood. If we are 
ever disposed to dispute a somewhat premature 
assumption—the man—it might be well for us 
to bear in mind that herein lies his only mode of 
escape from some serious ills to which his boy- 
hood subjects him, especially if there are also 
girls in the family. I speak of the average run 
of boys. There are of course exceptions, where 
the boys have the best of it, and by coddling 
and petting become either “Miss Nancys” or 
“bears.” The boys entitled to our kindly con- 
sideration sre those of the households where 
“7 are made & common convenience of, 
and there assigned in matters of pleasure and 
comfort to a secondary place, having upon all 
occasions to yield precedence to the female por- 
tion of the family. Nothing so clearly indicates 
the innate gentleman as this ready yielding of 
the first and best to womankind on the part of 
boys or men; but what I resent in their behalf is 
that it is so universally assumed as a right by 
our sex that this supremacy shall be accorded 
to us. Not so much in public, however, as 
within the limits of the ome government is this 
spirit manifested. What good taste forbids in 
society is allowed too generally at home in this 
respect. Does the boy usually have that care 
for his home pleasures and comforts bestowed 
upon him that is given to his sisters? Is his 
room as cheery and pleasant as theirs, or as well 
cared for? Is there a piano provided for his 
amusement, and would he be allowed to spend 
the hours in practicing that the girls have pro- 
vided for them at any sacrifice? If the family 
means are limited, whose wardrobe is provided 
for first, sometimes leaving the other without 
what he considers as essential to respectable 
appearance as do his sisters? And if the family 
is becoming too large for the home tree to 
shelter all, who is first expected to go outside to 
provide for themselves? Why, of course, the 
brothers. 

Much of this is doubtless proper; but it 
might be made more pleasant for him in the 
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way of its accomplishment. For instance, con- 
sidering that the girls are likely to occupy their 
rooms much more than the boys will theirs, it is 
very right that they should have the pleasanter 
ones; but his sisters ought in return to exert 
themselves to equalize matters by care and taste 
in the arrangement of the boys’ room. It is a 
great mistake to suppose that they do not appre- 
ciate the difference. However much they may 
be disposed to throw their things about, or 
handle delicate things roughly, there is a some- 
thing within that responds to beauty and an 
appearance of comfort in a way that will help to 
modify roughness and carelessness, and, what is 
better, the sense of being kindly cared for 
increases his self-respect; and as he goes out 
into the world he will be more likely to make 
himself respected there. This way of thinking 
anything will do for boys is demoralizing to 
them, and sisters have no right to complain that 
their brothers are more ready to attend upon 
other boys’ sisters than their own as long as 
they are so much more lavish with their own 
smiles and attentions to those other boys. 

The mother’s sympathy is strong for the boys, 
but she is not always wise in her way of show 
ing it; and the ill-disposed wit who made a 
terror of her “apron-string” has thrown one of 
the greatest obstacles in the way of keeping the 
boys under her infinence. It requires a vast 


amount of moral courage for a boy with this 
“apron-string” in mind to go with a heart full of 
his grievances and pour them out with his head 


on his mother’s lap, and her hands smoothing 
his ruffled head; but he will never in all the 
years before him find any safer place to go, nor 
gain a more tender hearing. 

Yet with all the tenderness of her nature the 
mother is not always wise, and too often fails to 
see just what is wanting to keep the boy and his 
interests at home. He should havea share in every 
pleasure that finds its way to the home circle; 
should feel as free in every corner of the house as 
the girls do, even though his boots may carry a 
little more dust to be cleared away, or bear a 
little roughly on the carpets and furniture. It is 
far easier to clean after him than to bunt for him 
when he has sought his pleasures elsewhere. 

The most unpromising boy will often glide 
easily into the choicest social circle through the 
care and tact of his mother or sisters, and in 
time maintain a creditable footing there for him- 
self; while other boys, much more interesting, 
drift about until habits and tastes averse to the 
claims of the circle entitled to their presence are 
formed just for the want of this same tact on the 
part of the females of the family. For every 
attention girls will give their brothers in their 
teens they are likely to receive compound inter- 
est in their maturity. There are other interests 
of the boys of perhaps more vital importance to 
him, which I had in view when I wrote “our 
boys” at the head of this article, and for which 
we parents are more directly responsible. They 
are the developing and shaping of « true manly 
character in him. Self-reliance is one of them ; 
and it is remarkable how early this principle will 
take root if there is some little pains taken to 
plant it there. First to be clearly taught the 
difference between right and wrong, and then to 
be made to feel that they are trusted to do the 
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right, that he is confidently expected to do 
right, will in most cases insure the boys so 
doing. He needs always a confidence in his 
own powers to resist evil, which the confidence 
of those he loves and respects alone can give 
him. It seems also the destiny of man to make 
money. In some way and by some means the 
average man must make his own living or do 
without it; therefore he cannot be too early 
taught its true value, so that he may neither 
underrate it nor overrate it; and he should like- 
wise be taught the principles on which he may 
justly expect to accomplish this all-important 
object of making money. There are many ways 
by which boys can “turn an honest penny,” and 
they should be encouraged to do so with some 
worthy object in view. A widowed friend 
related a circumstance to me recently which 
illustrates this so well that I venture to give it 
here. It was told in the presence of all that 
were left of her numerous family of boys, and 
they were sons to whom the mother could refer 
with pride and pleasure. She said, her home 
being in # little country town, of course she had 
not much space to devote to her purpose ; but 
she allowed her boys to cultivate her garden and 
fruits and paid them for what she used, and 
what there was more than that they were per- 
mitted to ell to other parties ; but their money 


was to be used to defray the necessary expenses | 


of clothing and schooling. In the course of 
conversation, one Warm sunny spot, that bad for 
many successive years provided early cabbage 
plants for the whole neighborhood, was proudly 
alluded to by tlese mature business men, one of 


them remarking that from the proceeds of it he | 


bought his first pair of pants. “You mean your 
first store pants,” remarked the mother, which 
revealed the ludicrousness of the first statement. 
ilow many boys would be elated to be thus 


allowed to provide for some at least of their own | 
wants, or to follow out some generous impulse | 


in other directions. Perhaps the immediate 
results of such efforts are trifling, but the effect 
upon the boy is incalculable. I have little doubt 
but that the great tendency of boys to leave 
their homes on the farms, to go to the cities, is 
because they see no money in their perpetual 
round of duties, the aggregute results being 
beyond their calculations; whereas by a little 
care the parents might gladden their lives and 
make them proud successors in their own line of 
business. So many of the homes of our child- 
hood would not be left desolate, or to pass into 
the hands of strangers, if the boys were held by 
the cords of love and justice. This leads me to 
touch lightly and with the utmost care upon the 
seeming absence of sympathy between the father 
and the boy who is verging unto manhood. 
What is it that makes the father secm to resent 
this advance in his son? Is it jenlousy that 


another man should share his special preroga- | ; 
| afterwards to be pulled through a little slit in 


| the final binding. 


tives, or is it rather disappointment that this 
immature specimen of his own production is not 
up to the full measure of his expectation, forget- 
ting in his impatience that the very best of the 
boy may be still undeveloped and needs his 
kindly encouragement to bring it out. Oh, 
fathers! beware how you throw your boys back 
upon themselves, or, worse yet, out upon the 
world for sympatby and help at this critical time. 


| binding. 
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It is easy to plead other cares as preventing your 
attention to his case, but you had better let 
business go to the dogs than that your own 
flesh and blood should be left to their tender 
mercies. 

Don’t think anything too much trouble that 
can win or keep your boys witbin the bounds of 
your own influence, and then let that influence 
be toward developing manhvood,—not toward 
repressing it. When once this stumbling period 
is passed there is nothing more worthy of our 
admiration than a man’s just pride in his sons 
and theirs in their father. CERES. 

-@- 


Transparency. 
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The pretty transparency represented by the 
| engraving is made by arranging pressed ferns, 
| grasses and autumn leaves on a pane of window 
| glass, which should be obscured, laying another 
| transparent pane over it and binding the edges 


ribbon, Jeaving the group imprisoned 
Use gum tragacanth in putting on the 
It is well to secure a narrow strip of 
paper under the ribbon. The binding should be 
gummed all round the edge of the first pane and 


with 
within. 


| dried before the leaves, ferns, &c., are arranged ; 
| then the binding can be neatly folded over the 


second pane without difficulty 

To form the loop for hanging the transpar- 
ency, paste a binding of galloon along the upper 
edge, leaving a two-inch loop free in the centre, 


These transparencies may either be hung 


| before a window, or, if preferred, secured against 
| & pane in the sash. 


In country halls, a beautiful 
effect is produced by placiug them against the 
side lights of the hall door. Leaves so arranged 
will preserve their beautiful appearance through- 
out the entire winter. 





Jottings of Travel. 


After some time delightfully spent in the 
Catskills we reached New York, in which the 
last few years have wrought great improvement. 
The view of country-seats and homes on the 
banks of the Hudson was exceedingly beauti- 
ful, many of them standing on knolls and rocky 
eminences commanding charming pictures of 
the river, the Palisades, and the Highlands. The 
strangeness of the contrast from the profound 
silence of the mountains, through the deep 
gorges of which we had been riding for days, a 
stillness broken only by the rushing of water- 
falls and swollen mountain streams, to the roar 
and tumult of the piers along busy West street 
and Broadway, strikes one forcibly. 

After visiting the great cities of the old world, 
one is better fitted to judge of New York in 
comparison. One of the curious sights fs the 
landing of emigrants at Castle Garden on the 
Battery. Three hundred thousand have come 
to our shores in the past year. Many affecting 
scenes may be witnessed among the groups that 
surround Castle Garden; but most of the men 
had a dissipated look and the fumes of liquor 
told their own story. 

In Union Square we visited the studio of 
Rogers, the sculptor. About fifty of his house- 
hold groups or statuettes are tastefully ar- 
ranged tn a large studio; the work room of the 
artist being beyond. One of the most striking 
and popular pieces of statuary is the latest, of 
four figures: Antonio, Bassanio, Portia and Shy- 
lock represented in the trial scene in the “Mer- 
chant of Venice.” The stairs are supposed to 
lead to the seat of the duke who presides over 
the court, but is not represented in the group 
Portia disguised as a lawyer towers above the 
other figures. She has the bond in her hand 
which Antonio has given, and has just declared 
that, according to law, the penalty is due. An 
tonio, who stands on the extreme left, is there 
fore dropping off his cloak and opening his 
dress, as the flesh is to be cut from “nearest his 
heart.” Bassanio, his friend, the cause of his 
peril, stands by his side holding the bag of gold 
with which he has offered to pay the bond ; but 
Shylock has refused it. Bassanio and Antonio 
are characteristic faces. Antonio, the elder, has 
nobility and generosity on every feature. Bas- 
sanio is younger, more thoughtless, gayer in life 
and address; just the one, through unthinking 
lavish expenditure, to bring calamity on those 
who are his friends. Portia, who, under all, has 
not so deeply distressed a countenance as might 
be supposed, did we not know that triumph is 
in her hands and near, is urging Shylock to have 
a surgeon by to check the blood; and the miser, 
with a countenance contracted and shriveled by 
thirst for gain, exclaims: ‘Is it so nominated in 
the bond?” 

New York is now thickly intersected with 
elevated railways, roaring along far above, on a 
line with the windows of upper stories, darken- 
ing blocks and stores below on many thorough- 
fares, and giving commanding views of avenues 
and cross streets. Many electric lights across 
main thoroughfares, a single one illuminating 
one or two blocks, have a weird effect. Central 
Park, though only twenty years old, is one of 
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the finest in the world,—having seats for more 
than ten thousand persons, of which six hun- 
dred are in vine-covered arbors. Five hundred 
thousand trees and shrubs have been planted. 
From some of the walks on the mall thirty feet 
of rock have been removed. «In a single year 
sixty millions of people crossed the East river 
ferries. The new bridge is a conspicuous object ; 
its length will be six thousand feet; its width 
eighty-five feet. The caissons on which the tow- 
ers rest are sunk ninety-two and cighty feet 
below the surface of the water. Its cost will be 
over fifteen millions of dollars. 
Mrs. J. B. Moore Bristor. 


Usks oF A Sanp 13:@—One of the most con- 
venient articles to be used in a sick-room isa 
sand bag. Get some clean, tine sand, dry it 
thoroughly in a kettle on the stove, make a bag 
about eight inches square of flannel, fill it with 
the dry sand, sew the opening carefully together, 
and cover the bag with cotton or linen cloth. 
This will prevent the sand from sifting out, and 
will also enable you to heat the bag quickly by 
placing it in the oven, or even on the top of the 
stove. After once using this you will never 
again attempt to warm the feet or hands of a 
sick person with a bottle of hot water or a brick. 
The sand holds the heat a long time, and the bag 
can be tucked up to the back without hurting 
the invalid. It is a good plan to make two or 
three of the bags and keep them ready for use.— 
N. Y. Post. 


A Beautiful Basket Plant. 

The richness and elegance of the foliage of 
the Ivy-leaved Geranium makes it, according to 
Vick, eminently serviceable for baskets when 
only a single plant is used. Where only one 
plant is used, however, it takes more than one 
year to show it in its best condition. The plant 
is easily kept through the winter ; and the second 
season, by a liberal use of manure-water, the 
growth will be exuberant. 


Amongst the many varieties, there is great 
room for taste in selection: There are bronze, 
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golden yellow-leaved, green, with white margin, 
and one, L’Elegante, bas its green leaves mar- 
gined with white, that is streaked and tinged 
with pink. The flowers, too, are varied in color; 
some single; others double. 

One of the best sorts for a banging basket is 
Keenig Albert, with mauve or purplish lilac 
flowers, which are double, and last much longer 
than the single ones. For large baskets, where 
the best effect is desired in a short time, several 
plants of different kinds can be used for the mar- 
gin, with other plants in the centre 





Rustic Frames. 


The reign for domestic ornamentation still 
holds sway; and people in the country have 
every advantage for such ornamentation, at a 
very trifling expense beyond the exercise of a 
little feminine ingenuity and taste. The twigs 
of various kinds of trees may be manufactured 
into a variety of pretty and useful things. For 
instance: A picture frame, an easel for a mantel, 
on which to exhibit an unframed picture, a 
bracket, match or card-receivers. 

The twigs are selected with a view to uni- 
formity, and with the bud end for the outer 
edge. They can be sewed together or fastened 
with brads or pins, and then varnished. 

_—————_———_-e@eoe —— — 


Domestic Recipes. 

To Cure Kounbs or Beer or Tonaugs.— 
Make a brine of 4 galls. water, 2 tbs. coarse salt, 
1 tb. brown sugar and 2 ozs. saltpetre. Boil and 
skim; when cold pour over the meat, which has 
been sprinkled with salt for a few hours pre- 
viously to draw out the blood. The same brine 
will serve for corned beef, to boil during the 
winter. Rounds and tongues should be kept i - 
the brine two weeks before being smoked; 
kept in longer, the brine must be reboiled ide 
skimmed. 

SavusaGE Meat.—Separate the tender parts of 
the meat from the rough and bony pieces, and 


¢ 
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chop each sort separate! o 22 Ibs. of meat 
have half a pound of salt, ‘ algeb heaped table- 
spoonsful of sage, three of pepper and two of 
thyme. Spread the meat in a tub and mix the 
seasoning before it is chopped, and it will be 
much better after done than if left to season 
last. Run through the cutter —AN OLD House- 
KEEPER. 

To Kerr Sausage Megar.—lInstead of the 
usual casing, it answers very well to sew cotton 
into long narrow bags—say 10 inches long, and 
the strip before sewing together 8 inches wide. 
Stuff this tightly with the meat; tie both ends, 
and dip in cooked clear starch ; hang up to dry; 
keep in a cool dry place., 

Sort Soap.—2 fbs. any kind hard soap cut in 
slices, 2 Tbs. sal soda and 10 quarts water. Boil 
all together. When you take from the fire, put 
in one quart of cold water. 


Lemon Pre.—Take four heaping tablespoons- 
ful of corn starch, mix it with a little cold water, 
then pour on one quart of boiling water, stirring 
it well; grate four lemons, then squeeze the juice 
out and grate again, using all that is good; put 
the lemons with # Ib. of butter and 14 Tbs. sugar 
into the hot mixture and stir well. This quan- 
tity will make six pies. Crust as for other pies, 
being sure to have it quite rich and good, and 
only an under-crust. ©. 


a 


Stock Notes. 

Mr. OwEN Norris, of Talbot Co., Md., bas 
just purchased from Maj. 8.8. Bradford, of Cul- 
peper, Va., a fine Short-horn bull, solid red. 

Con. R. H. Duntaney, of Loudon, Va., import- 
ed last month, through this port, twenty-one 
head of Webb Southdowns, (one ram and twenty 
ewes.) The ram is reported to have cost $300, 
and the ewes $60 each. They arrived in good 
bealth and condition. 

Mr. Wa. W. Ramsey, of Harford Co., Md., 
lost, one night last month, by dogs, a number of 
sheep; and a week or two later, Mr. Robert 
Ramsey had 24 killed out of a flock of 27. In 
the latter case the dogs were destroyed. 

Mr. T. J. Lea, Brighton, Md., writes he bas 
sold all the Cotswold Sheep he can now spare, 
thanks to his advertisement in 7’he American 
Farmer. He has also sold a pair of Short-horn 
calves to J. F. Pickrell, of N. C. 

Any of our readers desiring to purchase trot- 
ting horses, Short-horn cattle, Cotswold sheep, 
and Berkshire swine, are referred to the adver- 
tisement of Mr. E. B. Emory, of Centreville, 
Md. We have omitted inadvertently to allude 
to the purchase of Short-horns made by Mr. E 
at the Kentucky sales of last July. He bought 
from T. Cowen Anderson, nine females and one 
bull, including Countess of Clarence, a daughter 
of imported Duchess of Clarence, who sold for 
$4,100 at B. B. Groom’s sale; three out of the 
nine Young Marys offered, and two Frantics. 
These animals al! reached Queen Anne’s without 
injury, and have been shown during the fal! at 
several of the fairs on the peninsula. Mr. E. 
writes us he has already sold all his bul! calves of 
this season, save one now three weeks old. 
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BALTIMORE, DECEMBER 1, 1880. 


Closing of the Volume. 


This No. of the “FARMER” concludes another 
volume; and, in returning thanks to our friends 
for their continued support in the past year, we 
cannot omit the announcement of a confident 
hope of an increased success for the one to 
come. We have many signs indicating pros- 
perity beyond what has been enjoyed for severa! 
years past. We have been favored in a high 
degree by the continuance of a solid patronage, 
enjoyed by few journals of a similar character 
to our own; and whilst the stringency of the 
times has, from time to time, occasioned the 
departure from the scene of action ef many of 
our cotemporaries, the old standard-bearer of 
agricultural literature has stood like a bulwark 
against which the storms have beat, and is 
acknowledged to be in its green old age in the 
very front rank among its cotemporaries. 

It is not necessary for us, in announcing the 
commencement of a new volume in the coming 
month, to say more than what we have already 
uttered in our preceding numbers: that “its 
past record, since our connection with it, 
must be the safest criterion to judge of its future 
course.” The senior editor, spared as he has 
been in the extension of his life to more than a 
decade beyond that allotted to man, is still at the 
helm,—at least as a coadjutor and adviser,—with 
a measure of strength and intellect, and unflag- 
ging in his zeal for the cause in which he has 
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been engaged for well on to half a century ; 
whilst the junior, associated as he is with every 
movement intended to forward the same cause 
in his native State, has secured the aid of a corps 
of contributors of the most practical character 
in their respective departments of life and work, 
so that we can confidently claim that no other 
journal devoted to agriculture in all its diversi- 
ties can present a feast of good things to its 
readers surpassing in excellence that which each 
number furnishes. We are also favored with a 
bevy of fair correspondents for our Home Depart- 
ment, of whom we may well feel proud. We 
hope to continue the same, and intend to use our 
endeavors to extend the number, and to pay 
increased attention to this department, in which, 
as we are so frequently assured, the ladies of the 
country households into which The American 
Farmer goes take great interest and pleasure. 

May we ask the favor,—we feel as if we had 
a right to claim it,—that each one of our 
present subscribers will not only promptly remit 
the renewal of his subscription fee for the 
ensuing year, but send at least one additional 
name; and there are few, we are sure, but could 
make up a good-sized club in their respective 
neighborhoods with a very slight effort. We wish 
to double our subscription list the coming year, 
and we call upon every one who considers our 
labors of a long life in so grand a direction as 
that of endeavoring “to make two blades of grass 
to grow where but one grew before” to come up 
to our help. 

As heretofore announced, the subscription 
price will be $1.50 per annum. Clubs of five for 
$1 each ; with ten at $1 each an additional copy 
will be sent to getters-up of the club. Special 
arrangements of the most liberal kind will be 
made to those who will make it a business to 


canvass for the Hurmer,and specimen copies and 
sbhow-bills furnished when requested. Until the 
first of the coming month three back Nos. will 
be forwarded free to new subscribers for the 
coming volume. 


2@e - — 


State Crop Reports for the Benefit of 
Farmers. 

An Inter State Agricultural Convention was 
to be held in Springfield, Il., November 30 and 
December 1 and 2, 1880. All presidents, secre- 
taries and members of State Agricultural Boards 
or Societies, as well as others interested in the 
advancement of the interest of agriculture, were 
invited to be present and participate. 

The object of the convention is to discuss, 
and, if possible, adopt a uniform system of re- 
ports, that shall give to farmers and others 
prompt and reliable information in regard to the 
probable and actual grain, fruit and meat supply 
of the Great West. 
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ta Persons desiring the newer varieties of 
small fruits are referred to the advertisement of 
Mr. R. 8S. Cole, who has large quantities for 
sale. 


QO 


Oommendatory Words to the Ameri- 
can Farmer. 


From among many similar kindly words, we 
select the following as showing the estimation 
in which our labors are held by such apprecia- 
tive and competent judges as our brethren of 
the press: 

It is well printed and treats on every sub- 
ject pertaining toagriculture. No farmer should 
be without it.— Frederick (Md.) Hraminer. 

This time-honored agricultural monthly is an 
old friend of former years, and we heartily com- 
mend it to our farmer patrons.— Warrenton 
(Ga.) Clipper. 

It is truly “old reliable,” and farmers of the 
south, despairing of political achievement, and 
turned back upon their own resources, cannot 
act more wisely than to take those agricultural 
journals which can best forward them in their 
more sensible career. Such is The American 
Farmer.— Durham (N. C.) Recorder. 

Freighted as usual with a valuable fund of 
information for agriculturists. It should be a 
regular visitor in the household of every pro- 
gressive agriculturist.— Anderson (S. 0.) Journal. 

One of the best publications for the farmer, 
The American Farmer, is at hand. This is a very 
solid work, and those lucky enough to be sub- 
scribers will recognize the fact. Its sayings 
stay by you.— Dover Delawarean. 

ull of interesting and instructive reading 
for the farmer. Every farmer should take it — 
Onancock Eastern Virginia. 

Every farmer should have 
(Va.) News. 

It is filled with interesting and valuable read- 
ing matter for farmers, planters, the household, 
&c. The price of subscription is only $1.50, in 
reach of every farmer, and they should by all 
means subscribe for this indispensable magazine. 
— Lexington (S. C.) Dispateh. 

This is one of the best agricultural monthlies, 
and its attention is particularly devoted to the 
needs of this section of the country. We a 
recommend it to our farmers.—Salisbury ( Md.) 
Times. 

We make many of our agricultural selections 
from this journal, because of its large informa- 
tion and its long experience, and subscription 
to it well repays the outlay.— Durham (N. C.) 
Recorder. 


it.— Winchester 


It has a corps of able correspondents who, 
through its pages, discuss in a clear and inter- 
esting manner all subjects in which the farmer 
should be especially interested. — Upper Marlboro 
( Md.) Gazette. 

Replete with valuable information for the 
husbandman, as well as the mechanic.— Rising 
Sun (Md.) Journal. 

We acknowledge receipt of this valuable 
agricultural monthly for November, and recom- 
mend it heartily to our readers as a_ paper 
worthy their support.— Newberry (S. C.) Herald. 
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This old and reliable journal, published in the 
interest of agriculture, was established in the 
year 1819, and is now in the 60th year of its 

Its has been under the present manage- 
ment about 10 years, [about 35,] each of which 
has shown animprovement. It is now regarded 
as one of the leading agricultural publications 
of the United States, and is particularly adapted 
to the Piedmont region of North Corolina.— 
Greensboro (N.C.) North State. 
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Baltimore Markets—November 30. 


Breadstuffs— Fiour Transactions are heavy and a 
good feeling prevails. We quote: Howard Street Super 
#4. .15; do. do. Extra $65:a)6.62; do. do. Family $5.75 
ee. ; Western Super $4@)4.75; do. Extra $5@5.62; do. 

amily $5.7a¥i.75; City Mille Super $4.25@1.5%; do. do. 
Extra $5@5.75; do. do. Rio brands Extra $6 75; Winter 
Wheat patent Family $6.75(@7.50; Spring Wheat Family, 
“clear’’ $5.25@5.00; do. do. do. “straight’’ $5 That: 
Minnesots patent Family $7(@7.10; Fancy brands $7.50: 
Fine $3.50@4; Kye flour $5.37(@5.75. 

Wheat.—Southern quiet but steady. Western firm. 
We quote: No. 2 red cash $1.20%; do. do. Dec. $1.0 @ 
$1.W%; do. do. Jan. $1.24; do. do. Feb. $1,274 @1 23; 
do. do. March $1.20%@1.30; Sonthern Fultz $1.12%q@1.15; 
do. long-berry $1.2kq@!.27. 

Cern.—Southera white declining. Western dul! and 
weak. We quote: Western mixed cash 59\(@60 cts.; 
do. do. Dec. 574 @57% cts.; do. do. Jan. 584(@b8% cte.; 
Southern white 52@53 cts.; do. yellow 63(@55 cts. 

Oates.— Are quiet ander very light receipte, but firm 
We quote: Western mixed and stained 43 cta.: do 
bright 44 cta.; do. white 45@,46 cta. 

Ry e.— Market firm and higher. Sales of Maryland at 
$1.03, and of prime Pennsylyania at $1.05. 

Cotton.—For both spots and futures we write the 
market dull and weak. e quote as follows for spots, 
viz: Middling 114 @12 ct+.; Strict Low Middling 114 
cts.; Low =a 1146 cte.; Good Ordinary 10% cts. 

Mill Feed.—We quote: City at $19 for brownstoff, 
and $2) for middlings, and Western bran at $is ¥ ton 
with the demand fair and the market steady. 

May and Straw.—liay i# strong, active and 
higher,-aud Straw steady but firm. We quote: Hay, 
Cecil County Timothy, $23@z4; do. Md. and Pa. do. $19 

$21; do. Western do. $20@22; do. mixed $19%@2'; do 
clover $17@18; Straw, wheat, $10; do. oat $134@14; do 
rye $20@21. 

Proevisions.—Cut Meats and barrelled Pork are 
quiet and rather heavy. Qnote as follows for jobbing 
lote, viz: Bulk Shoulders, packed, new 5 cts.; do. L 
C. Sides do. do. 8 cta.; do. C. R. Sides do. do. 8% cta.; 
Bacon Shoulders 6% cts.; do. C. R. Sides 8X4 cts.; do 
Hama, sugar-cured, new, 11@12 cts.; do. Shoulders do 
7% cte.; do. Breasts do. 10 cts.; Lard, refined, tierces 9 
@YX cts.; Mess Pork, new, ¥ bri. $15. 

Dressed Hogs.—We quote at $5.75 ¥ 100 the. 

Eg«s.—Fresh are strong and active, and we quote 
Western at 27@2s cts., and nearby at 29 cts , but pickled 
still sell at 18@20 cts. ¥ dozen. 

Batter.— Firm and active, particularly for choice. 
We quote: New York state, choice tubs, 28@30 cta.; do 
do. do. firkins 26(@28 cts.; Vreamery, choice, 30@34 cts.; 
Western. choice fresh tubs, 21(@24 cts.; do. good to pame 
do. 17@19 cts.; Western Kolls, choice freeh, 21(@25 cts; 
> do. good to prime 18@20 cts.; nearby receipts 1X(q@ 

cte. 

Live Stock.— Beef Vattle—Supply in excess of de- 
mand. Best on sale brought $5.30, bat most sales 
ranged from $3.25@4.75 ¥ 100 ths. Milk Cows $25@40 

ead. 


Mogs.-— Not very active. Quotations ranging from 
5% to 6 cte., most sales being made at 6% @6% cts. 

Sheep.- Dull and in limited demand. We quote 
butcher Sheep at 34¢@5 cts., and Lambs 4@5% cts. 


Useful Articles and Agt».’ Circular for 
Se. Stamp. Lonvon Nexvie (0.26 4th Av..N.¥ 


COTTON-SEED MEAL, 


The Standard Food for Milch Cows, Beef Cattle, Sheep, 
&c. For sale by 
A. L. BOGGS, Ir. & Co. 


147 N. HowarRp STREET, BALTIMORE. 
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a Science, Society for Promotion 
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Agric ulture, American, Seen Through Eng- 

ish Spectacles... .. 44 

Agriculture and Horticulture, Progress of, 
by M. P. Wilder 21 

Agricultural Experiment Stations, by Geo. 
Hayward, 90; Report from, by Prof. At- 
| ek: ee er 

Agriculture and Manufactures, Statistics 


Agricultural Interests, Legislation for, 39, 
199; Statistics of U.8., for 1879 
Agricultural College of Maryland, Legisla- 
tion relating to 80, 120, 198 
Agricultural Fairs, Societies, Clubs, &c., 
at Smithfield, Eng., 17; International Dairy, 
21; Meeting of Maryland Farmers, to Reduce 
Fee for Weighing Hay, 23; Baltimore Co. 
Farmers’ Con vention, 120; “American Agri- 
cultural Association,” Formation of, at 
New York, 40; Farmers’ Convention of 
Montgomery Co., Md., 41, 61; Poultry Ex- 
hibitions, 56, 57; Reports of Sandy Spring 
Farmers’ Club, Montgomery Farmers’ Club, 
R. B. Farquhar, on Ice, 64; J. F. Barns- 
ley, on Fattening Hogs, 64; Proceedings of 
Deer Creek Farmers’ Club, 65, 114, 147, 
183, 233, 271, 287, 317, 487, 511, 524; Gun- 
powder Agric ultural Club, 64, 97, 148, 182, 
308, 315,439,491, 510; Lincoln, Loudon Co., 
Va., Club, 67; Enterprise Club, 96; Hay- 
market, Va., Club, on Fruit Culture, 101; 
Cecil, Md., Club, 137, 263; Keswick, Va., 
Club, - ‘Virginia Farming, 215; Balti- 
more Co., Md., Society’s Fair, 308, 343; 
seamen at, 447: State and District Fairs, 
for 1880, 309; Harford, Washington, Cecil 
and Frederick Fairs, 506; County Societies 
in Maryland, Meetings of, 77; N. Y. State 
Society, 31, 447; Nurserymen’s Association, 
TN ac5 0:53 bind eke EEL. 8 ce 14 447 
AMERICAN FARMER, Premiums for Subscrib- 
ers to, 82; Kind Words for, 163; Personal, 
by S.S, senior editor, 195; Volume for 
IsS1 ...-.466, 545 
American Millers’ International Exhibi- 


Analysis of Svils and Plants, by Prof. Dun- 
nington 

Apiary, Best Mode of Increasing Swarms of 
Dds atin bce emd eee dds Bn addbuswdene 224 

Asparagus Beetle 

Atwater, Prof., on Applying Manures 211 

Army Worm, Description i eee 


B 
en the Grand Sesqui-Centennial 


Barley, < ‘ultivation of 
Beans and other things, by W. F. Massey. . 
Beets, Pulp of, for Cows, 49; for Stock, 87, iter 
Sugar Beets in France, 90; in Russia, 213; in 
U. 8, by 8. Eccles, Jr., 129; in Maryland, 
by Mr. McCoy, of Harford, 342; in Maine, 
446; in, Delaware 528 
Birds—Destruction of Birds of POP v's vic 
Bones, on the Use and Constituents of, as 


wiasensthes, W. D., (see “Floriculture” for 





PAGE 


Work on Pleasure Grounds and Green- 
house, in each number for the year,) on 
Pear Blight 1 
Buckwheat, Sowing of 
Buist, Robt., the Horticulturist, Death of. . 
Bulbs, Hardy 


Cattle—Sale of Jerseys 17; Scale of Points 
for Judging, (cut) 91; Fattening Steers 
Profitably, 92; Cooking Food for, 110; Jer- 
sey Cow, Bell of Scituate, (cut) 125; Jersey 
Bull, Le ’Brocq’s Prize, 137; Polled Cattle, 
252, "136; Judge Watters’ Plan for Fasten- 
ing Cattle, (cut) 180; Tuberculosis and its 
Contagion, by Prof. ‘Jas. Law, 250; Hoven, 
Remedy for, 255; Late Summer Care of 
Cows, 327; Jersey Cattle for Beef, 440; 
Jerseys at Baltimore County Agricultural 
Fair, 467; The Steer for Beef, 463; Fatten- 
ing an Old Cow in Milk, 483; Diseases in 
Maryland, 505; (also see ’Live- Stock, &c.) 
Importation of Herefords, 506; ‘about 
Bulbs 

Carrots, Parsnips and Beets, Cultivation 


86, 150, 282 


of 
Caldweil, Prof., of Cornell University, on 
Humus 


Composting Fertilize rs, Lime, Salt and Ashe 3.475 
Concrete and Concrete Buildings 7, 446 


Corn, Loss of Weight in Drying, 14; Low 
Deep Should Land be Plowed, aud When, 
for, 61; Cutting Off, 65; Cultivation of, 68, 
111, 149, 182, 184; for Fodder, 261; Au In- 
quiry, by E. _ 304; Selecting Seed Corn, 
309; Awards to Boys of Harford, by, Mr. 


Cottage, an Ornamental 

Cotton—Clement Attachment at the South. . 

Cotion Seed for Manure, 510; for Feeding 
Cows 

County Fairs, by H. E. Manakee 

Councilman, Dr. J. T., Addresses of, to Garri- 
son Forest Grange, 50, 85; on Soils and 
Their Origin, &c 2 

Crops, Results of the, for 1880, 273; When to 
Sell, by Deer Creek Club ‘ 

D 
Davis, A. B., on Capabilities, etc., of Mary- 


land -1, 48 


Devries, Hy. O., Master of State Grange of 
Maryland _ 40 

De Courcy, Dr. W. H., on Herefords vs. 
Shorthorns 

Dairy, The, Keep Teats Dry in Milking, 16; 
Butter Making, by Geo. L. Stabler, 20; by 
L. B. Arnold, 20; International Dairy Fair, 
21; Supplying Pure Milk to Cities, by Bed 
ford, (N. Y.) Farmers’ Club, 21; Centrifugal 
Cream Separator, by De Laval, 22; National 
Dairy Cattle Club, 22; Reducing Cost of 
Producing Milk, 22, 23; American Dairy- 
men’s Association Meeting, 23; Finksburg 
(Md.) Dairymen’s Association, 23; Milk, 
Adulteration of, 23; Receipt of Milk Daily 
at New York, 23; To Prevent Cows Kick- 
ing, 23; Fitty- ‘Cent Butter, by R. Goodman, 
Jr., 95; Mixing Milk of Different Breeds, 
96; Grade Jerseys as Milkers, 178; on Milk- 
ing Cows, by H. E. Alvard, 178; A Variety 
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of Grasses Best for Dairy Cows, 208; Great 
Increase of Dairy Interest, 216; Oleomar- 

arine, Extent of Sales of, 216, 452, 522; 
t Breeds of Cows for Dairy, 217; Cir- 
cumstances Influencing Quality of Butter, 
by X. A. Willard, 253; Cleanliness Neces- 
sary in Butter- Making, 255; Milk Record of 
a Holstein Cow, 255; Care of the Milkers, 
292; Washing Butter, by X. A. Willard, 292; 
Dairying as a Specialty, 307; Economical 
Rations for Milk Cows, 331; Temperature 
in Butter-Makimg, 332; The Butter Grain, 
332; Soiling Cows, 444; Yield of a Devon 
Cow, 447; Dairying and Business Prosper- 
ity, 451; Milk Flavor, 457; Milk and Milk- 
ing, 458; Jersey Butter in New York, 458; 
Jerseys and their Butter, 489, Economy of 
Full Feeding for Milk, 521; Heating me 
for Winter Setting 
Draining—Profits of, by J. M. nore, & 
by W. D. Philbrick 
Dog, The Shepherd's 
Dunnivgton, Prof. F. P., Essay on Weeds, 
and What We May Learn From Them. ... 
E 
Education, Agricultural, in France, 
In the United States, by D. Gorsuch. 
Emory, R. 8., on Fruit. Growing, &c. coke 
emery, Col. Jno. YT eee | 
Ensilage, or Trenching Green Corn, &c., 7 
by J. M. Bailey, 14; In Europe, 133; by 
Chas. K. Harrison, 200, 208; by Dr. M. Banis- 
ter, of Va.. ; 
Engines and Water Mills and "Agricultural 
Implements 
Essex Pigs, by S 


165 


7, 49, 89; 
| 


wipgeies. R. B., on Reclaiming Sedge and 
Pine Lands 

Farming—Necessity for Change in System of, 
by W. Holman, 4; Feeding Stock Essential to 
Successful, by Dr. Councilman, 85; Requi- 
sites for Successful, by W. Holman, 244; 
on Selling Products, 262; Associated in 
France, $24; Capital Necessary for, 477; 
Why it Don’t Pay, by Johnny Cake, 46; 
How It Has Paved the Way to P ermanent 
Prosperity, 50; in Queen Anne’s, Md., by 
Centreville, 49; by Dr. De Courey. 87, 172 
in Upper Montgomery, by P., 50; Best 
System of, by Deer Creek ee 

Fat-Stock Show in Chicago ren 

Fencing, Cost of, in U. 5., by T. W., 
Cheap Fence 

Fertilizers and their Use, by Hy. Stockbridge, 
5; by Howard Meeks, 45, 169; by Hobart 
Hutton, 99; Application of, in Europe, 7, 89; 
Super-phosphates and Lime, 93; Loss of 
Ammonia by Evaporation, 137; Use of 
Chemical Fertilizers in Europe, by E. 
Wenig, 168; Kainit for Lawns, 190; for 
Wheat Crop, 205; Chemical Manures, by 
Eastern Shore, 169; Artificial vs. Home 
Mauures, by Prof. "Atwater, 210; Soluble 
and Insoluble Phosphates, by Prof. Voelcker, 
282; Kinds of Wheat,by Deer Creek Club,438; 
Hen Manure, its Value and how to Use, 439; 
Bones as Manure, 442; Fish as Manure, 443; 
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Composting Salt, Lime and Ashes, by Dr. 
Pratt, 475; Do Fertilizers Last? 486; De- 
odorizers vs. Absorbents 

Fertilization, the Mystery of, by 
Lawes and Mr. Harris 

Food and the Philosophy of Feeding Ani- 
mals, by W. Holman 

Ferneries and Wardian Cases, (cut)......... 80 

Frenc h Letter, 7, 48, 88, 132, 172, 212, 

286, 322, 464 ... 

Farm Lahee, by Deer C ‘re ek Club 

Farm, a Prize, in Massachusetts 

Farm Work—for Jan., 24; Feb., 59; March, 
111; April, 149; May, 184; June, 231; July, 
261; Aug., 304; Sept., 388; Oct., 463; Nov., 
401; Dee.. 

Fish as a Manure, and how to Prepare... 

Fitz, J., on Manasing Orchard Trees, 69; on 
Selection of Grafts, 100; on the Straw- 
berry Plant, 257; on the Quince...........529 

Floriculture—(See Pleasure Ground and 

Greenhouse Management for each month 

of the year, by W. D. Brackenridge;) the 

Clematis, (cut) 29; Coleus, &c., by W. F. 

Massey, 29; Pilogyne Suavis, (with cut) 30; 

the Sasikens Flower, (cut) 72; Notes on Or- 

chids, by W. Frazier, 72, 104, Greenhouse 

Plants from Seed, by Jus. Hunter, Jr, 104; 

Clematis and Roses, by John Cook, 105; 

Hanging Baskets and Vases, 105; Floral 

Novelties and Stand-Bys, by W. F. Massey, 

143; Tea Roses, by C H. Snow, 144; Rho- 

dodendrons, Azaleas, &c., by Yeoy 189; 

Window ime by N. F. F., 189; Akebia 

New ‘Cin 22; Ampelopsis Veitchii, 223; a 
ew Class of Roses, 299; Treatment of 
Lawns, by W. F. Muasey, 297; New Gera- 

niums and Coleus, by W. F. Massey, 336; 

on Rose Culture, 462: Bedding Out Plants, 

by Mr. Massey, 462; Classification of 

Pansies 4 


Gardening for Tight Times 
Gardening, Then and Now, by J. W.... 
Geddes, G., on Gypsum in Agriculture. .... .32 
Gorsuch, Dickinson, of Balto. Co., on t duca- 
tion of Farmers, 47; on Barn-Yard 
Manure 12 
Grasses, a Variety of, for Dairy Cows. 208; 
Laying Down Grass Lands, 283; Best Kinds 
for Pasturing, by Guopowder Club, 315; 
Top Dressing, by Deer Creek Club. .......318 
Girain—Europe Looking to America for, 465, 477 
Guano, Peruvian, on Application of, by 
Hy. Stockbridge, 5; by Howard Meeks. .45 
Gypsum in Agriculture, by Geo. Geddes.. . . .820 
H 


Harrison, J. M., on Drainage..........-....279 
Hay-harvest, Managing 0 
Haymarket, Farmers’, by A. M. Stabler, 117; 
by Baltimore Co. Grange 266 
| Hayward, Geo. on Grain Elevators and Ex- 
periment Stations................ ree 


| Hayes, Mr., on the Wool Prospect... 


|Hedges and Edgings, 


by Mr. Bracken- 

ridge . . i 
Holman, ‘Wm. on Food and Animal Nutri- 
tion, 3; on ‘the Requisites for Successful 


Farming. hetbeadbececrss ons EIAs nada shan 243 
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Hogs and Sheep on Eastern Shore 
Horses—Cut Straw for, by Dr. Lemay, 16; on 
Castration of, 16; Percheron, Nogeant, of 
K. Dillon & Co., of Ill, (cut) 17; Encourage- 
ment for Breeding in France, 49; Mares in 
Foal, how to use, 112; New Importation of 
Percheron, by W. T. Walters, of Md., 196; 
Feeding Omnibus Horses in France, 247, 
286; Hooks in the Eyes of, 290; Heaves in, 
290; Wolf Teeth in, 327; the Horse’s Pun- 

ishment, 450; Weaning Colts.............450 
Horticultural—Pears, Blight, &c., by R. 8. 
Emory, 26; by W. D. Brackenridge, 141; 
The Winesap Apple, by T. J. Lea, 26; Pear 
Notes, by N. F. F., 26; Small Fruits for 
Farmers, by same, 27, 221; Md. Horticul- 
tural Society, Meetings and Exhibitions 
of, 80, 143, 191, 256, 466; Selection of Grafts, 
by J. Fitz, 100; Discussion on Fruit Cul- 
ture, by Haymarket Club, 101; Keiffer's 
Aybrid Pear, (cut) 101, 102, 493, 497; a 
Strawberry Protector, (cut) 102; Keeping 
Fruit, 109; Langford Seedling Apple, 140; 
Fig Culture, by G. F. Needham, 140; Cres- 
cent Strawberry, 140; the Stump Apple, 
(cut) 141; Asparagus, Forcing of, by Mr 
Massey, 143; Capacity of the Strawberry 
Plant, by J. Fitz, 257; Fruit as Diet, by W. 
F. Massey, 297; Growing of Pears, by 
Quinn, 338; New Early Peaches, by Engle, 
of Pa., 495; How to Grow an Osage Hedge, 
209; Planting Lawn Trees, by T. J. Lea, 
103; Budding Fruit Trees, 337; Principles 
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Hutton, Hobart, Reply of, to Mr. Meeks.... 99 

Hungarian and Millet Grass Seed, 184, 231, 261 
Humus, new and old views on, by Prof. Cald- 


ey Pee re reread Pe ee 560 Se-0s% 280 
I 

Implemente—Trial of, by Montgomery Agri- 

cultural Society, 191; Report of, by 


Judges International Exhibition of 1876, 
191, 193, 194, 197, 200; Rollers and Clod 


Crushers, how to make, 325; Trial of | 
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Kerr, J. W., on Fruits of Eastern Shore.... 294 
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Labor, Farm, Discussion on, by Deer Creek 
Club 
Lands, Reclaiming Sedge and Pine, by R. B. 
Farquhar, 125; Valley of Virginia, by Wm. 
Holman, 183; Laying Down Grass Lands, 
283; Top-dressing Grass Lands...........318 | 
Law, Prof. Jas., on Tuberculosis and its Con- | 
SE FE Soca cheers sebsceesagcanene 250 | 
Laying off a Farm—Location of Buildings..511 | 
Legg, Ed. C., on Sheep Management, 15, 249, 326 | 
Leighton, G. F. B., on Value of Pulverized 


Oyster-Shells, 173; on Blight in Pear... ...529 | 
Lime and Super-phosphates, 93; Uses of Lime 

in Farming, 283; the Functions of 
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Live Stock—(See Management of for each 
month in “Farm Work;”) Benefits of Adver- 
tising, 25; Seasonable Sheep Notes, 55; on 
Managing Winter Calves, 56; Influence of 


the Sire in Breeding, by Thos. J. Lea, 68; | 
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Herefords vs. Short-horns, by Dr. De 
Courcy, 87; by Centreville, 133; Experi- 
ments in Feeding, in France, 89, 323; Win- 
ter Management of, 111; Best Kinds to 
Raise, by Deer Creek Club, 114; Principles 
in Stock-Feeding, 171; Grade Jerseys, their 
Value, 177; the Importance of Having 
Thoroughbred Males in Breeding, 232, 329; 
Pure Water Necessary for, 285; Green Rye 
for Feeding, 286; Castration of Animals, 
289; Hooks in Horses’ Eyes, 290; Diseases 
of, Discoveries by M. Pasteur, of France, 
324; Can Farmers Afford to Improve their 
Stock, 448; More Oxen Needed, 449; Feed 
ing Materials in Belgium, 480; Importation 
of into France, 484; Pumpkins and Apples 
for Feeding, 489; Jerseys at Baltimore Co. 
Fair, 467, 469; Stock Notes...............544 
M 


Maddox, Dr. Thos.,on Wheat Culture and the 
Use of Commercial Fertilizers 

Maryland, her Capabilities and Advantages, 
Fe Pee rea.” 1, 43 

Manures, (see also Fertilizers,) Barn- Yard, by 


D. Gorsuch, 126; by Geo. Geddes, 235; 
by Deer Creek Club, 317; Saving 


Manure, 446; by Gunpowder Club. ...491, 510 
Magraw, A. R., Examination of Farm of, by 

GE SI 5c cntcenaed in tacences 5 scneee 269 
Meadows, Renovation of...............se0. 838 
Millet and Hungarian Grass Seed. .185, 231, 261 
Moores, Jno., Visit to Farm of, by Deer Creek 
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Naill, D. W., Notice of Death of........ ... 39 
ee Eee eee rr 281 
Nutritive Value of Beets..................515 
O 
Oats, Cultivation of, by G. W. Lurman, 109, 
SS arr errr ..111, 149 
Orchard Grass, Sowing Seed of ........59, 111 


Orchard and Fruit Garden—tfor Jan., 25; Feb., 
60; March, 112; for April, 151; for May, 
185; for June, 232; for July, 262; for Aug., 
804; for Nov., 492; for Dec., 528; Varieties 
of Fruits, 492; New Small Fruits, 70; the 
Capacity of the Strawberry Plant, by J. 
Fitz, 257; Small Fruits, by W. F. Massey, 
260; by Jno. Watson, 296; Small Fruits for 
the People «2000. cccssevcses. seocoesieds 334 


| Oyster-Shells, Pulverized, by G. F. Leighton, 


173, 510; by Jno. D. Thorne............ 2 e320 
Oxen, More Needed by Farmers............ 449 
Pp 
Parsnips and Carrots, Cultivation of..... 86, 150 


Pastures, Keeping up Fertility of, 209; Care 
OE TOMMNROIE, «5. 5.5.5'cs 3 sd ceccapnees o0eees 304 
Peanuts, Yield of an Acre of, 68; Cultivation 


OE Sd.dkdc Sdnsse5ho 005004 s nenauhecaseeage 199 
Phosphates, Soluble and Insoluble, by Prof. 
WOME so s<.-50 <hanc.66cecaesceucbepehes 282 


Pisciculture, in France, 8; European Carp 
in Maryland, (with cut) 54; Carp at the 
CIEE o's 0.6. a uisscdnssceseos n,46ehus - 247 
Pleuro-pneumonia—in Pa., 41; in N. J., 56; in 
Md., 148, 176, 198, 268, 308; in the West. ...519 
Plants, Nitrogen of, by Prof. Puryear.....«.281 
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PN RNR Oras 65 i cid cod dnt 111, 491 
Plowiind, Matha. ...ceccicccccccsssccsacessl 514 
Potatoes, Planting of, 65, 111, 184, 231, 261, 

491; Changing + Of.. .cescuvinsscsscccSee 


Poultry—Diseases of, by G. O. Brown, 18; 
Management of, by G. O. Brown, 57, 113, 
152, 185, 219, 252, 291, 453, 484; 523; Bun- 
tams, Description of, 18; Light Brahmas, 
(cut) 19; D. C, Poultry Show, 57; Gapes in 
Chickens, by O. Lugger, 57; Remedy for 
Cholera, 58; Income from Poultry, 186; 
Practical Artificial Incubator, 186; to Pre- 
vent Hens Eating Eggs, 228; Profits of 
Poultry on Farm, 253, 332; Necessity of 
Exercise by Fowls, 253, 292; What Fowls 
to Keep, 291; Poultry Exhibitions, by G. O. 
Brown, 330; Errors in Poultry Keeping, 
381; Hints for Successful Pouitry Raising, 

453; Profit from Hens, 436, 485; Which 
Pays Best, 485; A Chance for Women, 485; 
LABREERS O6 LA FOMK 0:0. .0occcccsce: ve 523 

Pomology, (for Operations in Orchard 7“ 
Fruit Garden, see “Work for Month” 
each number;) Peach Crop of 1879. 55. 
Management of Orchard Trees, by J. Fitz, 
= on Pear Blight, by Dr. D. Stewart, 69; 

y W. F. Massey, 74; by A. W. Sweeney, 
ter, by G. F. B. Leighton, 529; the Levy 
Peach, by G. F. Needham, 70; Managing 
Young Orchards, 185; Kerosene in the 
Orchard, 221; Pruning, by Wm. Saunders, 
256; Fruits, on Eastern Shore of Md., by 
J. W. Kerr, 293; Protecting Apple Trees, 


310; Summer Care of Fruit Trees, by J. 
Hoopes. 290; Ripening Pears............. 460 
Puryear, Prof. B., on the ee of Plants.281 
Pyrethrum for the Screw-worm....... . 521 
Quinn, P. T., on Uses of Cold Frames. .... .496 
Quince, Management and Uses of, by J. 
Pes Aba scbaqennsdn gens cei asene sce s se 
R 
Rasin, R. W. L., Premiums Offered by, for 
Wheat and Corn Crops.................. 467 


Rieffel, the Agricultural Editor, of France. .322 
Roads, Discussion on, by Deer Creek Club, 
183; Drainage on, by J. M. Harrison, 280; 


Ber OS Teme tl GUE... 5. cc ccc cccccoecs 292 
Rollers and Clod Crushers, how to 
TT SCT LER Tee eT eee 325, 440 
Roots—the Cultivation of, by F.S., 86; Prepa- 
ration for, 111, 150, 184, 231, 262.......... 491 
Rye, Green, Value of for Feeding Si Stock, 286; 
Sowing in Fall.. ius ‘ .304, 338 
's 
Silk, Raising of, at the South......... .....326 
Seed, Utility of Changing. ................ 322 
Shipley, C. Howard, on thin seeding of 
MENS <6 Sha wedebieaciadoesigeseresesing 244 
Sewage, Utilization of, in France.......... 420 


Sheep—On Management of, by E. C. Legg, 15, 
249, 326; by S. K. Crosby, 16; Seasonable 
Sheep Notes, 55; Raising Lambs, 60; De- 
struction of, by Dogs, 90° 169, 249, 544; a 
Large Fleece, 96; Mr. Legg’s, 219, 275 ; 
Shearing of Ewes, 150; the ool Product, 
by Mr. Hayes, of Mass., 174; Remarkable 
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Sheep, 194; Sheep Farming in France, 286 ; 
the Sheep’s Foot, Care and Neglect of it, 
280; Fall Management of, 339, 447, 481; 
Care of Rams, 451; the Shepherd’s Dog, 
451; Sheep Rot, 464; the Best Five Breeds.218 
Silver, Messrs., Visit to by Deer Creek Club..287 
Soiling, System of, for Cows, 444 ; by Deer 
Creek Club. . 


Soils, their Origin, &c., by Dr. Councilman. .126 
South Carolina—Improvement in Agricul- 

CII Oh. 6s 6. hii 54 cnipdbins poabecusnn eee 487 

| Sorghum for Feed, by W. L. Caldwell...... 174 
Stockbridge, Hy., on Application of Peru- 
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| Stock-Raising, (see also Live Stock, ke. ») 


Feeding, &c., by W. Holman, 3; on Raising 
Winter Calves, 56; Capacity of U. S. for 


es Pa eee ee rer ey 250 
Strawberry, Cultivation of................. 530 

| Subsoiling, Advantages of, by E. C. L., 88; 
When Advantageous. .............cesce% 512 
Sugar, from Beets, &c., (see Beets.).......... 528 


Swine—Sanitary Management of, 16, 111; 
Cholera, 136 ; Hog for the South, 181 ; Hog 
Products of U. S., 251; Feeding Pigs to 
Advantage, 251; Selecting and Raising 
Brood Sows, 328 ; Requirements of the Hog, 
328, 329; Fall Management of, 339, 492 ; 
Export of Hog Products, and Drift of 


Prices, 478; Essex. 526 
T 
Thorne, Jno. D., on the Future of the Re- 
OUD -4.0.09,0:0:8: an chconnnssnecebeedtohat 161 


Tobacco, (see “Farm Work” for each month,) 
Cultivation of, 51, 184, 261, 304, 338; 
Making Tobacco Beds, 59, 111; in Lancas- 
ter Co., Pa, 131; Lancaster Co. Tobacco 
in Md., 132; Pests of the Tobacco and 
Other Plants, 492; on Handlin 

Tuckahoe or India Bread, Inquiring About ..195 

Turnips, Ruta Bagas and Flat, Cultivation 
of cos sce e0On, 004, 339 


| Vegetable Garden, by John Watson, for Jan., 


32; Feb., 74; March, 100; April, 145; May, 
189; June, 223; July, 259; Aug., 295; Sept., 
337; Oct., = Nov., 494; Dec., 535; by W. 
F. Massey, 73, 107; Cultivation of Cab- 
bage, by T. 2 Todd, 106; Celery and Mel- 
ons, by W. F. Massey, 73, 107, 190, 360; 
Curious Vegetable Exhibited by R. Ww. : 
Rasin, 75; Culture of Tomatoes, b 
Rogers, 108; the Dish-Cloth ke i 
cut,) 110; Gardening Then and Now, 
W., 144, 188; Cabbage Plants and Geltey, 
by Chas. E. Sanford, 145, 259; New Vege- 
tables, by N. F. F., 190; a Circular Garden, 
223; Celery, Culture ‘and Keeping, 274; 
Money in Cabbage, 207; Returns from 
Three Acres, by John T. Jones, 516; Storing 
—— 495; Fall eng eg up of Garden 
496; Cold Frames, by P. T. Quinn, 
496: Garden Notes, by W. F. Massey....-. 499 
Vine Culture—Phylloxera in France, 48, 246, 
323; Lady Washington Grape, 140; G. 
of ‘con. Anant 186; the Vine and Its 
Products in U. S. and France, 221; the 
Acidity of Wines, ‘247; Protecting Grapes 
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PAGE 
with Paper Bags, 261; Early Victor Grape, 
838; Culture of the Grape, by D. E. Lover- 


idge, 459; a Vine Congress in France, 480; 


Sugar in the Grape, 481; Some of the 

Newer Grapes, by G. F. Needham... .493, 581 
Vinegar—Apple Juice or Cider............. 460 
Voelcker, Prof., on Soluble and Insoluble 

py ee pubtes Modabavtad 
Water, Su 


Creek Club....... 
Watson, John, (see Vegetable Garden.) 
Webster, Wm., Report on Farm of, by Deer 

Creek Club 317 
Weeds, What we May Learn From Them, by 

Prof. F. P. Dunnington 165 
Wheat—Discussions on, by Gunpowder Club, 

98; Fultz in Montgomery Co., Md., by W. 

E. Manakee, 173; on Wheat Culture, by Dr. 

Thos. Maddox, 205; Experiments in Thin 

Seeding, by C. H. Shipley, 244; by Gerard 

Emmart, 321; by Wm. John Thomas, 321; 

w A. P. §., 285; the Best Time to Sell, by 

. E. Manakee, 246; Harvesting, 261; to 

Avoid the Fly, 275; Seed Wheat, by G. 

Geddes, 307; How to Secure Largest Yield 

with Profit, 316, 489; Preparation for Sow- 

ing, 838; Discussion on Wheat Culture, by 

Deer Creek Club, 431; Late Seeding, 463; 

Look to the Water Furrows, 491; Pea-fal- 

lows for Wheat 
Wilder, M. P., on Progress of Agriculture and 


eee eee eter ease 
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PEGGING 0005 00005 s6sersecreeceseoce 21 
Willard, X. A., on Butter Dairying.........253 | 
Wool, the Product of, by Mr. Hayes........ 174 
Woolsey, Wm., the Farm of.............. + 272 
Worm, the Army, Description of........... 248 


HOME DEPARTMENT. 
Poetry—The Home of My Heart, 33; Ser- 
mons of the Snow, 78; I Wait, 339; Comes 
the Glad Spring, 228; The Sower’s Song, 
Beet EWO FE MUNEOR.. oc thon, senece Tahaan’ 541 
By Ceres—Neighborliness, 33; Tidiness, 78; 
The Price of Those Morning Naps, 117; 
Marrying and Housekeeping, 155; Moral 
Stimulants, 192; Carpeting Made Easy, 193, 
228; Strawberry Short-Cake, 194; Country 
Homes, 229; Potato Salad, &c., 230; Let 
Your Head Save Your Heels, 267; Bless the 
Servants, 305; Our Centre Table, 339; An 
Open Secret, 340; Home Study, 501; Our 


Boys. .. tdhdeete bcd 4 626 oe 09 oh ste o a8 Saecces 541 
Truce HOspWet S0.6.060- 06 00 0+05's esev is pal 
Grandmother's Christmas Story, by A. H.T. 34 
Good Domestiiivinsn 664000 00d. co cccccce 37 


Suggestions for the Household 
Sights in Philadelphia, by Mrs. J. B. M. Bris- 
tor, 79, 157, 193; Economic Hints and 
Recipes, by same, 80; Making Home Con- 


genial, by same, 267; Travels............. 543 
Remarks on Dairying, by Kaimia........... 79 
A Long-Handled Dust-Pan, (cut.).:......... 80 
A Word of Cheer to Ceres, by Carrie Snow .118 
Home Interests, by Mrs. N. E. D......0.%.. 157 
Children’s Health, by Mrs. Bristor...... 198, 229 
Cooking Hints, by J. B. M. B., 231; August 

Thoughts, by J. B. M. B.... «+306 


Evenings at the Grange, by Virginia Clarke, 
wad >» 265,"800" 


PAGE 
The Inestimable Value of Bread Dough... ..340 
Hospitality, True Ideas of............. oo B41 
Forethought, Kalmia on....... oseeteuse -. 468 
Odds and Ends, by C..... ..ccesceeeseees 501 
Keep Out of the City..... vsih ebbecdioive . 502 
Hygiene—Clean s; Not Enough Sleep.. 38 


Health Papers, by Mrs. J. B. M. Bristor.118, 729 
Colds, How to Cure..........scsccccccccces 119 
Health and Comfort of the Aged....... 158, 162 
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Transparencies and Rustic Frames... ..542, 544 
A Beautiful Basket Plant.................. 543 
| Uses OF WUE .0..0.0.00.06 0d tb de diickse oe 544 


DOMESTIC RECIPES. 
| To Make Rich Ginger-Bread, Crullers, Cinna- 
| mon Cakes, Christmas Pudding, Lemon 
| Sauce, Fruit Cake, Stuffing for Ghristiias 
| Turkey, 373; A Batch of Nice Cakes, by C. 
| K., 80; to Cure a Cold, 83; Valuable i- 
pes, by B., 119, 269; Friend Miller’s Rusk, 
161; Bread Pudding, 161; Strawberry 
Short-Cake, 194; otato Salad, 230; 
Wholesome Harvest Drink, 231; Fastening 
Lamps to their Stands, 263; Making Grape 
Wine, 307; Pickles, Various Kinds, How 
| to Make, 342; Various, 47; Bill of Fare for 
| a Thanksgiving Dinner, 503; Oyster Soup, 
| Roast Turkey, Boiled Ham, Macaroni, 
| §$tewed Turnips, Boiled Onions, &c., by 
Kalmia, 508; Curing Hams, 504; to Cure 


Rounds of Beef or Tongues, Sausage Meat, 
to Keep Sausage Meat, Soft Soap, Lemon 
ly PP 0b cd VES Ube dT ch ot cde Fst 544 


USEFUL RECIPES. 


Preserving Harness, Staining Floors, to 
| Render Leather Water-Proof, Cement for 
Kerosene Oil Lamps, 37; Gapes in Chick- 
ens, by O. Lugger, 57; Remedy for Chicken 
Cholera, 38; Film on the Eye, 77; Foul in 
the Cow’s Foot, 77; Heaves, 77, 291; Poll 
Evil, Remedy for, by Dr. Lemay, 116; 
Hoven or Hove in Cattle, by same, (cut,) 
179; Wolves or Warbles in Cattle, 182; to 
Destroy Caterpillars on Twigs, 248; 4 
Prof. Jas. Law for Tuberculosis, 250; 
Hoven, Remedy for, 255; to Prevent Rava- 
ges of Hessian Fly, 275; the Feet of Sheep, 
care of, 289; Hooks in Horses’ Eyes, 290; 
Wolf Teeth, 327; to Keep Wagon-Tires on 
Be REE 5 64.00 -c0s- quad adhean we eaanede 
THE GRANGE. 
National Grange—Annual Session of 1880. .537 
Maryland State, Annual Session of, and Mas- 
ter’s and other Reports, 8; Election of Ofti- 
cers, 13; Sketch of W. M. Henry O. De- 
vries, 40; Notice of Meeting.............. 
Meetings of Granges, as follows:. Baltimore 
Co., No. 18;, Gunpowder, No. 127; Garri- 
son Forest, No. 153; Wye, No. 99; Span- 
iard’s Neck, No. 67; Pioneer, No. 38; 
Homeland, No. 170; Resolute, No. 26; Ol- 
ney, No. 7;- Lewistown, No. 134; Enter- 
prise, No: 4; Mantua, No. 169; Harford, Ne. 
118; Asbestos, No.. 171; Centennial, No. 
161;-Summit, No. 164; Damascus, No: 80; 
Glenwood, No. 41; Laurel, Del:, No. 24; 
Brighton, -No. 60; Springville,. No. . 158; 
Limestone Valley, No. 70; Centralia, No. 
87; Fairlee, No: 8; Queen. Aunne’s Co., No. 


52 
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8; Jefferson,No. 167; Crescentia, Baltimore: 
and Montgomery Co.. 
266, 308, 842;540 

Addresses—of Dr. J. T. Councilman:{54, 85, 
126; of W. D.. Brackenridge, 141; on the 


Farmer’s Pursuit, 153; of Wm. Hy. Far- 
quhar, on Achievements dnd Purposes of 
the. Grange, 225; on Grange Education, oy, au 


A 

Revived Granges in Maryland 

Evenings at the Grange—Women Speaking, 
by Virginia Clarke } 

The State Master’s work in waszieee.. . 

A Speech by W. Ceres at the Grange... 

The New Ritual, by A 

Memorial Resolutions on Rev. Jas. Bonnar, 
308; on J. Wilson Magrtder, 303; on Sister 
po EET A Ce er ee 490 

Resolutions of Montgomery Co. Grange, 
favoring Local Option 4 


ENGRAVINGS. 


Portrait of Hy. O. Devries Frontispiece 
Portrait of Messrs. Dilion & Co.’s Percheron 
Horse Nogeant 


“4A, 175, 76,115; 226, 227) | 


| 

| 2 PAGE 

Portrait: of a pair of Light Bratimas, by G: 
OTRnOW. 4 ins i6 ocd tae bd ods Wadi.) 3% 19 

540: | The Ole matis, by Vick 

The Pilogyne Suavis, by Vick... .. bide SUBS 

A Fernery or Wardian Case 

The European Carp 

Head of Jersey Cow Pattie Mc. 2d.. vacs 59 

The Passion Flower, by Vick........:..0- 72 

A Long-Handled Dust-Pan.. és'eos 

Diagram of Points for J udging Cattle. 

Le Brocq’s Prize (3,350) Jersey Bull 

The Kie fer Pear 


Jersey Cow Belle of Scituate, belonging to 
BE inc cnentwesesecnant oA Wind Chase 125 

The Stump Apple 

Animal with the Hoven 

Watters’ Fastening and Releasing Device. . 

Akebia Quinata. 

An Ornamental Cottage.. 

Transparency 

Beautiful Basket Plant.............4s-. + O4E 

Rustic Frames 
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Ground Oyster-shells and other Fertilizers, 
by Prof. N. Webster,....-..--se0+-eee0e8 509 
Cotton Seed for Manure 510 
The Gunpowder Farmers’ Club 
Laying off a Farm, Location of Buildings, 
&e., by Deer Creek Club. ....--0-++. +--+! 511 
Subsoiling Sometimes Profitable 512 
County Fairs, by H. E. Manakee.......... 514 
Plowing Match, ee Ry eT 
Nutritive Value of Roots, by L. Stockbridge _ 
On Handling Tobacco 
Preservation of Timber 
Returns from Three Acres, i Jno 
An Ornamental Cottage. . 
Own a Home 
The Chicago Fat-Stock Show.. 
Pleuro-pneumonia at the West... 
Hogs and Sheep on Eastern Shore........'.520 
MIE HEIL, 0: 9c. ccse 0.0 becrdes nce case ded've's 520 
Pyrethrum for the Screw Worm.......... 521 
Economy of Full Feeding for Milk.. . 621 
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Heating Milk for Winter Setting.......... 521 | 
Cotton-seed Meal for Cows....:............ 521 | 


SINE, gr bdbbc bbs oe Setseccccsceel 522 


Interesting Decision to Farmers.... ..... oo 

Poultry Column for 1881, by G. O. Brown. .52: 

December Chat, by G. O. ‘Brown 

Leghorns as Egg-producers.... ......... 523 

The Soiling System, by Deer Creek Farm- 
dn crawennes sec ccceeniysds.cens 524 

Our French a I by F.C ooeeectn 

Essex Pigs, by 8 

Work + the Month—The Corn Crop, To- 
baeco, Plowing, Drains and siepripeiees rene 
post Heaps Live Stock.. . 527 

Orchard and it Garden.. 

Beets and Beet-sugar 

The Farmer Boys’ e Prize-Corn Conteste . 

Moeryland Dairymen’s Association.......... 


528 
Fruit Crop of 8. E. Va., Pear Blight, by __. 
Quinee Culture, by J. Fitz........... soocc 


C ultivation of the Strawberry, by. R. §.:C., .581 
Some of the Newer Grapes, G. F. Needham. 531 
Lawn, Pleasure Grounds and Greenhouse 
for December, Wy W. D. Bracenkridge... 
Hardy Bulbs, by W. G. Iv «58 
About Beans and Other Things, b by Ww. F. 
BNE. 03560 encbécaceecsesenediblelal 534 
Vegetable Garden for Dec., by Jno. "Watson. 535 
The Asparagus Beetle, by Oito Lugger... . .536 
The National Grange, Annual Session of 1880.537 





Evenings at Grange—Gardening for Tight ag 
Times 538 

Grange Meetings—Notices of... .. aanwetas t 

Two Pictures (poetry) 

Our Boys, by Ceres 

A Transparency (with cut) 

Jottings of Travel, oh Mrs. Bristor 

Use of a Sand- Bag.. j 

Rustic Frame 





My Annual ©-talogue of Vegetable and 
Flower See for 1881, rich in engravings from 
photographs of the originals, will be sent FREE to all 
whoapply. My old customers need not write for it. I 
offer one of the largest collections of vegetable seed 
ever sent out by any Seed House in America, a large 
portion of which were grown on my six seed farms. 
Full directions for cultivation on each package. All seed 
warranted to be both fresh and true to name ; so far, that 
should it prove otherwise, J will r gratis. 
The origina! introducer of the Hub Squash, Phin- 
ney's Melon, Marb!ehead Cabbages, Mexican Corn, and 
scores of otber > I invite the patronage of alZ 
who are to have their seed —_ rom the 
grower, fresh, true and of the very best strain 
NEW VEGETAHLESR A SPECIALTY. 





JAMES J. H. GREGORY, Marblehead, Mase. 
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Direct Impertation 


Fish Portland) , 
f German. . do. 5 
French ‘do. ' 
| Roman 
\ Keene’s- Superfine 


Rosendale. 


Selenitie txet DyT.S5Gby 
Round Top teen 4 


Wm. Wirt Clarke, 
IMPORTER, 
618. Gay St., Baltimore. 








GRAPEVINES “222... 


Send postal for Descriptive Price-List. Prices lower 
than the lowest. All stock warranted irveto name. _ 
EVERITT BROWN, Bluff Point, Yates Co., N. Y. 


THE BEST PAPER! TRY IT! 


BEAUTIFULLY ILLUsTRATED—6TH YEAR. 


The Scientific American. 


Tuk Sormsnti¥yio AMERICAN is a large Firrt-Clase 
Weekly Newepaper of Sixteen Pages. printed in the 
moét beautifal atyle, profusely ilivatrated with splendid 
engravings, representing the newert Inventions and the 
moet recent Advances in the Arts and Sciences; includ- 
ing New and Interesting Facts in Agriculture, Horticul- 
ture, the, Home, Health, Medical Progrese, social 
Science, Natural History, Geolegy, Astronomy. The 
most valuable practical papers, by eminent writers in 
all departments of Science, will be found in the Scien- 
tific American. 

Terms, $3 W per year, $1.60 half year, which includes 

ostage. Discount to Agents. Single copies, 10 cents. 

old by all Newsdealere. Remit by portal order to 


MUNN &-CO., Pudlishers, 37 Park Row, New York. 
T In connection with the Setentific 
N , American, Merers. MUNN & Co. are 


citors of Americae and Foreign Patente, have had 
years experience, and now have the largest establish- 
ment In the world. Patents are obtained on the best 
terms, A special notice is made in the Scientifie 
American of ail Inventions patented through this 
Agency, with the name and residence of the Patentee. 
By the immense circulation thus given, public attention 
is directed to the merits of the new patent, and sales or 
introduction often easily effected. 

Any person who has made a new discovery or inven- 
tion can ascertain, free of charge, whether a patent can 
probably be obtained, by writing to MuNN & Co. We 
also send free our Hand-Book about the Patent Laws, 
Patents, Caveats, Trade-Marks, their costs, and how 
procured, with hints for procuring advances on inven- 
tions. Address for the Paper, or concerning Patents, 

MUNN & CQ., 37 Parx Row, New YorE. 
Branch Office, Cor. F and 7th Sts., Washington, D. C. 


“Homes in Texas” 


Is the title of a new Lilustrated Pamphlet descriptive of 
the country along and tributary to tbe line of the 


INTERNATIONAL & GREAT NORTHERN 
RAILROAD, 


and contains a good County Map of the State. It also 
contains the names and addreas of Farmers aud Plant- 
ers in Texas who have 


FARMS FOR SALE OR RENi, 


and those wko will want Farm Hands for next year. A 
copy of this book will be mailed free to those who 
desire reliable information about Texas, upon applica- 
sion by letter or postal card 


ALLEN McCOY, 
Genera) Freight and Passenger Agent, 
Palestine, Texas. 








SHORT-HORN BULL CALEEFOR SALE! 


A rich Roan, of perfect form, heavy bones, 
long pi)ky hair, sited by 2d-Ihiperial Hea! Rose, 
(No. 5311, 8. H. R.,) out of a good milking cow. 


THOS. J. LEA, 
Brighton P.O., Montgomery Co., Md. 


KS FOR SALE 
At the **Poplar Grove Stock Farm’’— 
TROTTING HORSES, 
SHORT-HORN CATTLE, 
COTSWOLD SHEEP. 
BERKSHIRE PIGS, 


Of the finest individual excellence and fashionably bred. 


EOWARD B. EMORY, 


Will! be mailed rarer to all applican, and to customers without 
pre It contains five colored plates, 600 engravings, 
about Ey and fall descriptions, prices and directions for 
Pmeey | 1 varieties of V ble and Flower Seeds, Plants, 
etc, Invaluable to all. Send for it. 


D.M. FERRY & CO., Detroit, Mict. 


R@MFRS are MAKING 
25 to $50 per week selling 


ANNING 
Tllusirated ae NNING S 


Because every farmer actually needs it. itis 
the latest, largest and most complete work ever 
issued in America, treating of Horses, Cattle. Sheep, 
Swine and foultry—their breeds, breeding, training, 
care and management; their diseases, causes, preven- 
tion, symptoms and remedies. 1,000 pages, 400 
illustrations and 2 superd charts. Anmyome desiring 

ofitaable work during the winter should send at once 
‘or illustrated circular and full particulars. Address 
HUBBARD BROS., Pubs., 723 Chestnut St., Phila., Pa. 


FOR SALE, AT REASONABLE PRICES, 


THOROUGHBRED BERKSHIRES of all ages. A 
number of choice Pigs not akin; also a few youug Sows 
aud Boars fit for swine. Stock shipped as represented. 
Correspondence solicited. 


THOS, A. HAYS, 
Churehville, Md. 


MILLIONS CF STRAWBERRY PLANTS 
AT LOWEST PRICES. 

Sharpless, Miner’s Great Prolifie, Cam- 
berland Triumph, 84 per M. Can furnish al! the 
new end stardard varieties ; also pherry plants— 
Gregg, Cuthbert, Queen of the arket, 
Brandywine, &c. Stock pure. Address 

R. &. COLE, 
Barmans, Anne Arundel Co., Md. 
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pees WINE VINEGAR. __ 
NONPAREIL CIDER VINEGAR. 
Strictly pure and reliable. Many imi costi 

3 cents a gallom. are sold as Cider Vinegar. qeard 

Freee APOLIN AITO WATER ee oe branes. 


FREDK. M. BOLLMAN, Importer, 
63 8. Gay Srreer. 





THE FIRST PREMIUM 


Butter iat ee 


__ Worker. cisTHR0) BERKSHIRES. 
om mucus” wea ne | PUT Berkshires Bred and Imported. 


Beat the ‘Centennial Premium Machine” and the 
a ent hoy See eared i xX oe py 

State Fair last September. First Premium over all the My breeding stock is of the purest and most fashiona- 
different makes at the Dairymen’s Fair, Delhi, N. Y., | pie | in Micod. form and a orkiens. and is selected 
last c—- Ee" Send for Circulars. Sure to give | trom the noted importations and herds of this country. 














satisfaction. Herd can be seen and examined at any time. For par- 
Cc. H. BR. TRIEBELS, ticulars and prices address 
316. Race Srreet, Philadelphia, Pa. FRED’K VON KAPFF, 





HALF THEIR VALUE 


Expecting to change location and business, I offer my Choice Pure-bred Poultry at EXTREMELY 
LOW PRICES. My stock is unsurpassed; has been shipped throughout the United States, and has 
always given perfect satisfaction. 

I have for immediate sale: 1 trio BUFF COCHINS, 84; 1 trio PART- 
RIDGE COCHINS, $4; alo White and Brown LEGHORNS, HOU- 
DANS, HAMBURGS, DOMINIQUES, LIGHT BRAHMAS, &c., at 
prices equally low. Write for particulars. A lot of LIGHT BRAHMA COCKERELS—good 


stock birds—at $1.50 each. Address 
GEO. 0. BROWN, 
Montvue Poultry Yards, Brooklandville, Md. 


EASTERN SHORE NURSERIES. 


LENTON, CAROLINE CO. MD. 
eS FALO OF 1880. 28 


My new “PRICE-LIST” for coming fall is ready, and will be mailed free to all applicants 
iving Post-Office address plainly written, (including name of county.) My prices are “SUB- 
SOIL D,” so far as a downward tendency goes; while I am happy to inform my former customers 
and all the readers of the American Farmer that the growth of my stock was never better than the 
resent season. Peach and Apple frees are particularly fine, while the list of valuable Yarieties has 
been greatly ipereates. A. complete assortment of all kinds of Fruit, Sliade and Ornamental Trees; 























an immense stock. rape Vines, Asparagus Plants, Flowering Shrubs, &c., dc. Correspondence 
solicited. es Asis") / 


- Amt Cp KERR, Proprietor. 
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seRYTH, 


} FOR THE © 


85 CORTLANDT ST 





ESTABLISHED 1848. 


HORNER’S 


SUPER- PHOSPHATE 











BALTIMORE VET ERINARY INFIRMARY 


152 Saratoga Street, 
Between Howard and Buta’, BALTIMORE, MD. 





D. LEMAY, Veterinary Surgeon, Graduate 
of the Montreal Veterinary College, Canada, having 
recently established a Pharmacy and se at 4 
above-mentioned locality, is enabled, thro ng ox 
pearemee and yo knowledge of the sc Boe the 
profession, to offer his services to the public with 
confidence. Al) calle or orders through post or tele 
graph for sickness in horses, <attle, &c., aay 
answered. Operations NC wend performe 

TERMS MODERAT 








EVON “CATTLE. SOUTHDOWN, 
LEICESTER ann MERINO SHEEP. 
POLAND-CHINA, BERKSHIRE and ESSEX 
HOGS A SPECIALTY. 
All bred from the niost noted and fashionable 





strains of Prize—Winning Stock. 
J took first eye heir classes6n Devon 
& tle,’ Leica er and i Sheep, Poland- 
hina and Essex Hogs, at 
1875 and 1876, besides a large number of 


mont scagehburg Faire Fai 


Tolessville, ‘ame KR R. I a aay 





irginia State Fair in 


FOR ALL CROPS. 


t is made of (he best and most concentrated mate- 
als, possesses al] the virtues of PERUVIAN GU- 
NO and BONE-DUST cogabinee, a is well 

pted to Wheat, Corn, Oats, roducing 
bundant crops where all others fait. aving & 

© percentage of Soluble and Precipitated Phos- 
horie Acid and Ammonia, it is without 
oubt the richest Commercial Fertilizer 
m the country. 


BONE- DUST 


Made only of Slaughter-house Bones, contains a 
arger Brraiace of AMMONIA and BONE PHOS- 
PHATE LIME than any other brand in the market. 


WE OFFER 


One Thousand Dollars! 


For the Detection SY impurity in our 
Manufacture 
We do not steam or bake oe Bones, or otherwise 
treat them so as to destroy the animal matter, 
which is rich in ammonia. 


The Best Article in the Market 
HORNE R’S 


uper-Phosphate of Lime 


—> OR <a 


DISSOLVED BONE, 


MADE OF PURE SLAUGHTER-HOUSE BONES 


It is richer ia Solable Phosphoric Aci 
ae  ’ cee than any similar article in th 
market. 


CHEMICALS 


And other materials for making 
EXome F"ertilizers 


Muriate Potash, Kainit, 
Sulphate Soda, Plaster. X 
Peruvian Guano, Oil Vitriol, 
Nitrate Soda, Dried Blood, 
Dissolved South Carolina, 
Dissolved Raw Bone, &c., &c, _ 


A fall supply of PURE Materials always on hand 
for sale at lowest marke 


white of call before = a ay ’ 
‘Joshua Horner, J Co. 
OR. BOWLY’S. WHARF pred STREET, 
yy BALTIMORE, MD. 


= 
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| PERUVIAN, CUnNO: 








Thejundersigned, agent for the sale of PERUVIAN GUANO, imported 
into the United States by Messrs. W. R. Grace & Co., New York, agents for the con- 
signees of the Peruvian Government, having received a supply direct from the best 
Guano deposits, containing 10 per cent. Ammonia, offers it for sale, delivered from 
the Government Storehouses, Waters’ Wharf. 


J.Q.A HOLLOWAY, 107 McElderry’s Wharf, BALTIMORE, MD, 


Highest Honors and Awards 


TO THE 


Buckeye Self-Binder, 
aN 





BUCKEYE MOWER CANTON, 0., 
AND REAPER, “Monitor” 


SWEEPSTAKES A) FARM ENGINE, 
~~ THRESHER, and Gelebrated ‘Link ‘Mo: 
SEPARATOR AND | Ss | strength drab ly aad oe" 
CLEANER, “= Bil other considerations. 





RANDALL HARROWS, 
TIGER and FAVORITE SELF-DUMP and Hand Hay-Rakes, 


Manufactured by J. W. STODDARD & CU., Dayton, Ohio. 


CGC. AULTMAN, & CO. 


BRANCH OFFICE AND WAREHOUSE: 


124 SOUTH EVTAW STREET, BALTIMORE, MD. 
BUGH W. MATTHEWS, Manager. 
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The Land Plaster we offer contains 20 


r gengrally init 
PLASTER? =2353 


always in stock. ENGLISH PETRIFYING PAINT FOR DAMP WALAS and | Leaky Cisterns. 


WM. WIRT CLARKE, 41 8. AY 87, BALTTioRe. 
FRANKLIN DAVIS. EDW. H. BISSELL. 


BALTIMORE NURSERIES. 
FRANELIN DAVIS & CO. 


400 Acres in Nursery Stock! 100 Acres in Orchards! 100 Acres in Small Fruits! 


We offer to our customers an immense stock of Appice, Peaches, Cherries, Aptos Grapes, 
<&c.—a)l the standard sorts. Also, the new varieties o ruits, Ornamental Trees, Shrubs, Roses, 
&c., Wholesale and Retail. To deaiers we can offer stock on favorable terms and the best facilitios for packing 


and shipping. Catalogues mailed on application. FRANELIN D AVIS & CO. 


Office, Cor. Baitimore and Paca Sts. (over People’s Bank;) 


BALTIMORE, MD. 


DUTCH BULBS FROM HOLLAND. 


Hyacinths, Tulips, Crocus, Narcissus, Crown Imperial, &c., 
&c., of the finest quality, our own importation 
from HOLLAND DIRECT. 
ALSO FOR SALE 
Hyacinth Glasses, (assorted colors,) Crocus Pots, Window Boxes, Terra Cotta, Plain and Fancy 
Flower Pots, (all sizes,) Terra Cotta Vases, (all ‘sizes.) Terra Cotta and Rustic Han ing Baskets, 
Rustic Settees, Chairs and Tables, Flower Stands, Greenhouse Syringes and Pumps, Pot and Plant 
Labels, Brackets for Flower Pots, Garden and Pot Trellises, &c., &c. 


D. LANDRETH & SONS, 
Nos. 21 and 23 South Sixth Street aud No. 4 Arch Street, Philadelphia, 


14-STOP ORGANS,| SITUATION WANTED. 


“and Oct. Coupler, 
SU B= BASS 4 Set Keeds, $65. | The undersigned, a graduate and A. M. of Princeton, 


Pianos $125 and upwards sent on trial. Catalogue | with several years experience in teaching, desires a sit- 
free. Address | Daniel FP. - Beatty, _ Washington, N. J. | uation imeither.a public or private school. References 
we ~~ | given if desired. Address, ae terms, etc. 
BUY BERT E. ACWORTH, 
Russum, Wicomico Co., ta. 


THE BLATCHLEY HOLS TEINS. 
PUMP renee a CATTLE 

















































Mul” for Cisterns or Wells of any depth.— | | BORSTEL, A. WITTEKIND. 
_— < ee Pits, lron, Porcelain or c opper lined. pr. Siilfeld, ; 
rands, XC, G, B, BB, B No. 1. For Sale Near Hamburg, Germany. 





Gj t by the Hardware a County Steres, 


 Pump-makers, etc. See that the Pump | 
ecnerremace, SOUTHDOWN BUCKS 
Cc. G. BLATCHLEY, 


| — Southdown B 

r | phe mbes for cele. | 

’ , wk bw Rooecten uperior quality, 
i Manuinctarer,” | ili be sold for sto eneh, bavey B lenvethe Bate:” 


908 Market ‘St; "“< Phmaaetpnia.’| em Caiiand, Howard Oc.» 244 
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STOVES! STOVES! '! STOVES TH! 


We desire to call the attention of dealers and others to the 
capers line of qoute we are manufacturing at our foundry and 
ring at attractive prices. The 
New Emeraid Cook 
embodies all the latest improvements, and is unsurpassed as a 
baker. Our celebrated 
Fire-Place Heaters 
still remain ahead of all competition. We also manufacture a 
large variety of Cook and Heating Stoves. 
Furnaces and Ranges 


adapted to the wants of all. FARMING IMPLEMENTS re- 
paired at short notice. (8 Machinery and a)! kinds of Castings 
made to order at low rates. 


8. C. BIBB & SON, 
BALTIMORE, MD. 





Foundry, Pert Deposit, Md. 


Buy t from the Manufacturers Direct. 
Established] A. 5. WARNER, (1811. 


a of 


Silver Ware & Rich Jewelry, 


English, Swiss and American WATCHES of the Best Makers; 
Imperter and Dealer in Diamonds, Fine Watches, 
Silver-Plated Ware, Table Cutlery, &c. 


WEDDING PRESENTS, 


Premiums for Agricultural Fairs, Fine Bronzes, Opera Glasces and Shell Jewelry, &e. 
All of which is offered at GREATLY REDUCED PRICES. 


No. 135 W. Baltimore Street, near Calvert, Baltimore, 


M. LAROQUE’S 
ANTI-BILIOUS BITTERS 


CURES Ie a purely vegetable faultless Fam- REGULATES 


ily Medicine, for al] diseases caused | 
"Wuiliens 4 tacks, Rick a | by = Deranged State of the Liver. | Torpid Liver, and cures all Diseases 
eee Aitacks a and it has been manufactured at La- | | aristo pg from a disordered stomach. 
ous Headache, Con- ue’s Pharmacy. Cor. Baltimore | Its ure can be stopped at any time, 
octpaiian of the emeha. Harrison Sts., for more than without any bad effecte, Always 
Kidney and Bladder fifty ears. Its efficacy in all forms | beneficial; never harmful. Be sare 
—_— — ee, “= ver = bes a tomes and get the genuine. Prepared at 
’ and approv y thousands who 
Female Diseases, | have werd it successfully. The price| L@reque’s Pharmacy, 
All Bilious aebetem, also is within the reach of all, being | Cor. Baltimore and Harrison Sts., 
nd is an | 25 cts for packages, and $1 for the | and having the signature of W. E 
lMquid in bottles. Thornton on the label. 


Je i w. ER. THORNTON, 
( PROPRIETOR, 


N. z Cor. Baltimore and Harrison.-Sts,;: BALTIMORE, IMD. 


tr Geld by Druggists and Storekeepers Everywhere. 4% 














Excellent Stomachic. 
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Berkshires! 


I am prepared to furnish PIGS of the best hlood at the 
following prices, boxed and delivered to express: 


SINGLE PIG. 86, 
PAIR, $10. 
TRIO, $13. 


THOS. @. ‘LEA, 


Brighton P. O., Montgomery Connty, Md. 


BERKSHIRE PIGS 
FOR SAGIB. 


On account of want of room to properly 
accommodate them during the winter, I offer a 
few animals of all ages at greatly reduced prices, 
if promptly applied for. 
mA record of thirty premiums (the trne test of merit) 
won this season, in many hotly-contested rings, in some 
of which were the first. prize and sweepstakes winners 
at the Canadian, Illinois and St. Louis shows, is euffi- 
cient (without further remark) to prove the high quality 
of my stock. Correspondence solicited before purchas- 
ing elsewhere. Representations and safe delivery guar- 
anteed. I have also Bronse Tarkeys for sale. 


ALEX. M. FULFORD, 
' BEL AIR, MD. 








cari powvaag 
pe MENT 
CATTLE LIM! 

Ba Powder has proven to be a most reliable 

eparation in all the ordinary diseases of HORBNES, 

TTL LE, SHEEP, SWINE ana POULTRY. 

It will keep the animal in a complete, thrifty, 

healthy condition, naturally producing to its full 
capacity without any injury to its system. 


Your Cow is sure to yield an increase 
of milk and butter of at least 25 per 
cent. Your stock will fatten on one- 


fourth less feed. 


Especially does this Powder show ite good effect 
on HOGS. It has also been found a sure cure and 
reventative of (CHICKEN CHOLERA and 

0G CHOLERA. Price 2% cents per pack of 12 
ounces. 5 packs $1.00. 1 dozen $2.00. A pamphlet 
with fall particulars. Address, 


-. AL DTLOER, 


BOLE PROPRIETOR, 
No. 331 ARCH STREET, PHILADELPHIA. 


N. B. My sales forthe’ padt os years have averaged 
‘765 gross per year. 
° s 





Southdowns! 


hams, Ewes and Lambs, 


The get of Imported “Princk ARTHUR,” bred 
Lord Walsingham, and “Stauwart,” Im- 
ported, bred by Henry Webb. For sale by 


SAM. J. SEHARPLESS, 


No. JOS Walnut Street, 
PHILADELPHIA. 























THE MILD POWEE 


C ORES 
hreys’ Homeopathic Specifics 


Zany from ample experience a entire 
success, Simple, Prompt, Efficient, and 
Reliable, they are the only medicines 
adapted to popular use, 

LIST PRINCIPA:. NOS. CURES. PRI 
evers, Congestion, Inflammations, 
Vorms Worm Fever. Worm Colic, 

 ¢ *rying Colle, or Teething of Saraae, 5 

Dierrhen of Children or Adults, 

c 

‘ 












wis 


Pysentery, Gripin Eipees Colte, - 
‘holera Morbus, Yom > 
pomame. Cold. A ay - -- 
Toothache, Faceache, 


| Neuralaia, 
Headaches, Sick Headaches, Vertigo, 
Dyspepsia, Bilious Stomach, - - - 


Papen ree 










ressed or Painful Periods, - 

es, too profuse Periods, 
Cough. Difficult Breathing, -. 
um, - sipelas, Eruptions, 
Rheumatic i ains, - 


PELE izoririxbei 


15 eumatiam. 
16 Fever pre «ue, Chill, Fever, Agues, 50 
17. Piles, nad: = Bleedin ng, 

19. péare acute or chronic; Influenza, 
Cough, violent Coughs, 
ebility. "Phys'l Weakness, 4 


D pease. 
jecvews ilieg Epe natorrhes, 
ng te Ta 30 


eek 


90. aery eak pore. 
mR of the Ficart, Pa Faipit 


tc ha 
of charge, ae an PA Me 
also liustrated 


FRE 
ere Wey ove 


Bebe 








$23 
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J. J. TURNER. * & racy 


J.J. TURNER | Go:S 


“Excelsior,” “Ammoniated ‘Bone OP IDG. 
phate,” “Pure Dissolved Bones.” 


(EstaBLisHED 1828.) 
TO COTTON PUANTERS. 




















Forming the most concentrated, universal and durable FERTILIZER ever offered to the farmer,—combining 
all the stimulating qualities of Peruvian Guano and the ever-durable fertilizing properties of Bones in fine, dry 
powder, prepared expressly for drilling, and can be applied in any qnantity, howeyer small, per acre. It is the 
opinion of many close-calculating farmers. after TWENTY-TWO Yhars experience in testing it side by side 
with other 2 stp al fertilizers, that an aes of 100 pounds of EXCELSIOR” is equal to 200.pounds of any 
ether fert: or guano, and ‘therefore fully 100 per cent. cheaper. 

Uniformity of Quality Guaranteed by the Manufacturers, 


("Farmers can only be secure from inferior imitations by peeing. that every bag is Branpep wiTH ouRg 
NaME AND THE ANALY8I3 IN Rep LETTERS. 


J.J. TURNER & CO. 42 W. Pratt St., Baltimore, Md. 


TO COTTON PLANTERS. 
J.J. TURNER & CO.’S 


Ammoniated Bone Super-Phosphate 














Compoeed toe tibet peed Gates materials, it is 
RICHER IN AMMONIA AND SOLUBLE PHOSPHATES 


Than any other fertilizer .o ex OUR EXCELSIOR, -anéd is made with the same care jand sup or aeaty of 
anifarm quality guaranteed. Fine dry, in exesllent order for drilling. We have also a very superior quality o 
. PURE DISSOLVED BONES, “4 PL PMR PDE. 


- And keep constantly on band s supply of bigh-grade PBRUNIAL, @UANO. 


“J: TMTURNER: & C0; 42 Pratt St., Baltimore, wa 
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a ct WANTED 
| Seog ry fas e Ramil On: Thorouety g jal 4 aS eee vat 

| the BN nia Pp 

<r a 


PENNSYLVANIA ROUTE, | Westintater, Cason Count Marland. 


FORMED BY THE 


NORTHERN CENTRAL A. G. MOTT, 


PENNsyivaNia Raripoaus AGRICULTURAL IMPLEMENT 


ON THE And Seed Warehouse, 


West, Northwest and Southwest, | 40 HINSOR STREET 


Near BeLarm MARKET, 




















To PITTSBURG , CINCINNATI, BALTIMORE, MD. 
uo ph dag . ms INDIANAPOLIS, Sole Agent for the great BELL - Testy A = 
SETOAS0 Ot! See Giraw. Cuts ¢ length, from’ 4o'2 incbex Wil ext 
PROMINENT POINTS one ton in ton in 30 minutes. _ SEND FOR Cl CIRCULAR. 
"'PRATT’S ASTRAL OIL 
BALTIMORE & POTOMAC WILL NOT EXPLODE. 
AND Wholesale and Retail. 


Alerandria & Fredericksburg Railways ores, 14 iL BPULCKER,. 


ON THE SOUTH TO ents for Chas. Pratt & Co. 


Washin ton, Richmond, | -_ New York. 136 Baltimore St. 
AND th POINTS:IN- THE Cotswold Sheep for Sale! 
Ewes bred to impestet and Pedigreed Rams $25 each. 

Atlantic and Gulf States. Ewe Lambs for $20 each. ED. C. LEGG. 


THE ONLY _ Kent Island, Md. 


ALL RAIL LINE thr COWS, HEIFERS, 
WITH NO and CALVES. 
OMNIBUS TRANSFER AT WASHINGTON. | JERSEY: rt + 


NORT HERN CENTRAL | 25 8. sis tna: tranny 


| 


PHILADELPHIA and ERIE RAILWAYS: FPILSTON FARM 


ON THE NORTH TO eee 
HARRISBURG, WILLIAMSPORT, ELMIRA, mark rye, few Herd-Registered AYRHIRE 

WATKINS GLEN, ROCHESTER, ERIE. D. A. CONN, Manager 
BUFFALO, NIAGARA FALLS. Glencoe P 2 Baltimore Co Ma 

















e called for and checked at Hotels and pri- 


ven valle through to destination. Sleeping and | 
Pose Car accommodations secured. 8 1s] ave 0 0176, 


wded : py tickets sold and information given at com- 
And OTHER GREEN FODDER CROPS 
N. 5. Corner Baltimore and Calvert Streets, By M. AUGUSTE GOFFART. 


At Depot N.C. Railway, Translated by J. B. Brown, with a bistory of the Art 
in Maryland by Francis Morris, Esq. 
UNION DEPOT, CHARLES STREET STATION, | tilustrated by plans of Silos, &c. 


And PENNSYLVANIA AVENUE — —_~ ‘Sed basnd. ip cloth, G1,08. Sent by mali, 


FRANK — " + ga Pan irs it ak American Farmer Office, 


BALTIMORE, MD. 
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DR. R. PP. LORD, VIRGINIA LANDS. 
VETERIN ARY SURGEON UPPER JAMES REAL ESTATE AGENCY 
’ BY WILLIAM HOLMAN, 
Member of the Royal College of Veterinary Surgeons, CARTERSVILLE, Va. 
Gnsthe. Specions Infirmary Stables asd, Operating lying in one of the most desirable Tegione of Tamers 
Shed corner Pennsy!vania Ave. and Hoffman irginia. 
Street, Baltimore, Md. Catalogues sept on application. my-tt 











GEORGE O. STEVENS, 


ISHES. BLINDS 4 Doape. 






LIGHT STREET, 
BALTIMORE. 


jinds: Mouldings Brackets, Hand Hallioge. Balusters, Newel Poste, Bracket Shel 
Window Sashes, Deors, Blinds, Mould . Brackets, Han usters, Newe 5. cke ves, 
Barge Boards, Window Caps, Door Caps, Pews and Charch Work. Blind Hinges. Builders’ Hardware, Wood 
Mantels, Window Frames, Door Frames, Paints, Oil, Putty, Glass, Lumber, Bricks, Lime, Sash Weights, 
Sash Cord, Porch Columns, Tree Boxes. 


THE BEST WORK AT LOWEST PRICES. 


MI°GINNIS HARROW . 





































From Mr. J. D. Guthrie, of Shelby county, Ky., State Grange Purchasing Agent, and famous 
grower of Long-Wooled Sheep. 
SHELBYVILLE, Ky., May 6th, 1878. 
Messrs. M’Grnnis, TayLor & HotpEeRsBy: 
GENTLEMEN—In reply to your request for my opinion, I take pleasure in saying the M’Ginnis 
Harrow has given universal satisfaction. 
It pulverizes deeply, and its smoothing capacity is equal to any Harrow I have ever tried. 
It stands unrivaled for destroying the toughest sods with its knife-like teeth, perfectly reducing 
the sod with two harrowings, presenting a thorough seed-bed for any kind of grain or 
Its draft is much lighter than the ordinary Harrow. 
It is equal to th: Thomas Harrow in lightness of draft, while it possesses decided advantages 
over the Thomas in DEEP PULVERIZATION, STRENGTH AND DURABILITY. 
I have said thus much from observation of its working on the field. 
While the Thomas Harrow is better adapted for the shallow covering necessary for very small 
seeds, for general purposes I think the M’Ginnis Patent Is WITHOUT A RIVAL. 
Yours truly, J. D. GUTHRIE. 


GILPIN’S VEGETABLE LIVER PILLS 


Are pecpared, with great care. from medical plants, are coated with sugar that they may be taken by the smallest 
child and upon the most delicate stomach; are intended especially to act upon the Liver—thereby relieving all 
such diseases as CosTiveNress, HEADACHE, PaRaLysis, DrsPepsia, CoLps, JAUNDICE, and al! diseases of a Bilious 
origin. No better evidence can be offered in favor of these Pille than the very fact that where their inqrodiggte 
are known to family phoctelane, they are using them in their private practice. We append the following from 
one of our most prominent physicians: 





OAKLAND, Jnne 2%, 1859. 
Dr. Grrrin—After carefully examining the formula of your Sugar-Coated Pills. I fee! it but Justice to say, 
that the combination is cer'ainly perfect. and comprises the only remedies I ever believed were the proper ones to 
be used in diseases of a bilious origin. I shall take pleasure in recommending them pot galt to my Res bat 
the entire medica) profersion, Yours truly, J. M. WISTAR, M. D. 
From one ef the leading retai) druggists of West Virginia: 
w ph W. Va.. noe 1869. 
sn 


as 

Musens. Cansy, Gririn & Co.—Gents: Please send by exprese twelve dozen Gi ‘s Vegeta iver Pills. 

I have the most flattering accounts from ali who have u them, and believe the day ot far distant A ad 
will supersede all others. F. M. CHALFANT. 


We.conid fill several pages with certigeates he. from prominent men th hout the coun’ ,,but prefer to 
¥et the Pills in the fature, as they have in the past, rest entirely cas their ewn/meritanéwing thal Wheteber they 
we LEPIN'S WE pubat LE LIVE PELLS ace sold by all Yeepedtable Druggiste’and Codatry Stetd- 
keepers throughout the nited States and Canadas. : a ean 
Principal Depot: CANBY, GILPIN & CO., Baltimere. 
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JOSHUA THOMAS, 
Steam, Aericultural : Mil! Machinery 


ECLIPSE 


Agricultural 
ENGINE. 


FIRST PREMIUM WHEREVER EXHIBITED. 


Buffalo Pitts Thresher and Cleaner, 


The old Standard, and still ahead of all competitors. 


Kirby and Wheeler Mowers and Reapers, 


OSBORNE SEL il HARVESTED, 


| §@7"A full line of;Harves tig Machines, a ants and taste of Farmers any,and e 








Best, Cheapest, 
and most 

) Economical Engine 

} in the Market. 








Buckeye Grain and Fertilizer Drill, 
Star, Victor and Ilion Horse Rakes, 
Circular Saw Mills, 
Portable Grist Mills, 
Millstones, Smut Machines, Bolting Cloths,= 
Mill Picks, Leather and Gum Belting, 
Cucumber-Wood Pumps, 
Buckeye Force Pump, 
The Watt and Ball Plows, &c., &c. 


‘Prices and Descriptive Circulars furnished on application, and correspondence solicited from 
all wanting anything in my line 


OFFICE AND WAREHOUSE; 


No. 53 LIGHT STREET, 
sctocatled Aired Pa~rSirmeoRES a. 

























A EN 1 cae 





Pure Ground Bone, 


STRIOTLY’ PURB::: : 
BONE MBAL. 


sae Libera! Inducements offered Farmers and others at the Mill, Jenking Lane, 


< 


North of Greeumount Cemetery. al 


EDW’D L. COULSON, 


Office, 104 W. Lombard Street, Baltimore. 
1828 1880. — 


Clairmont & Furley Hall Nurseries, 


WM. CORSE & SONS, 
P. O. BOX 248 BAL TIMOR EF. 


We offer for sale the coming season a large stock of FRUIT and QORNAMENTAL 
TREES in great variety, compfising Apple, Peach and Pear Trees, (standard and 
dwarf, Evergreen and Shade Trees. Al! varieties of Grape Vines, Currant, Goose- 
berry and Blackberry Bushes, Strawberry Plants, etc. 

aving added 100 acres to our Nurseries for the cultivation of Small Fruits, we are 
prepared to furnish stock to those planting largely as low as they can be bought im the country. 


LUMBER. 
Thomas Matthews & Son, 


88 N-High St. and Cor. Canton Ave. and Albemarle St., Baltimore. 


ee WHITE PINE and YELLOW PINE LUMBER FOR BUILDING. 


ROUGH AND DRESSED LUMBER. 


te HARDWOOD FOR WHEELWRIGHTS and CABINET-MAKERS, SHINGLES, 
LATHS, PALES, erc., at LOWEST PRICES. au 


GEO. F. SLOAN & BRO. 
—LUMBER— 


DOORS, SASH, BRICES, &o. 


aN LOTS TO sSsuiT, 


132 Light-St. Wharf, Baltimor>». 
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clipse7Wind Engine. 


 \ Vébtorions ‘ab Three Wotld’S Faits? . Aad. taken 3 Gold) 5 
Silver and2°Bronze Medals; and 150 First Premiums. 






The railroads of United States and Oanadas put in more ECLIPSE MILLS 
than all othefs put together. We export more than all others combined. Our 
Mill is not sold as a cheap Mill, but as the best Mill in the world. For last 
four years I have never received ‘a cent for repairs of any of my mills that I 
have put up, and have replaced several other mills by the ECLIPSE. We make 18 sizes, from 84 
to 60 feet. diameter, from 2-man-to 40-horse power, and usedyfor pumping from wells, springs, 
brooks, rivers. Also have POWER MILLS for grinding grain, shelling corn, sawing wood, 
cutting fodder, &c., &c. I furnish Mills separate, or will contract to do whole job, including tower 
punips, piping, &c., plain or ornamental, and will guarantee to give satisfaction, and refer to the 
following parties who have them: 


J.R. Mordecai, Charles J. Baker, Dr. Wm. Stuart, German Bros., 

John E. Phillipe, L. H. Robinson, Capt. W. D. Burchinal, J. B. Brinkley, 

Jobn Gill, Horace Abbott, Edward Lynch, Hon, Barnes Compten, 
Hon. Jamer A. Gary, John 8. Gilman, John R. Long, Wm. H. Hiss, 

D.C. Hamil, D. D. Mallory, W. 8. Wedge, Sam’l Black, 

Henry W. Rogers, James W. Tyson, Wm, A. Canpingham, Hon. R. T. Merrick, 

J. W. Harvey, A. B. Morten & Son, Rev. ©. W. Baldwin, Register Bros. 


NONPAREIL FARM and FEED MILL 


For Grinding Corn, Bones, «c. 


JOHN H. BUSTON, 


GENERAL AGENT, 
46 East Pratt Street, BALTIMORE, MD. 


The ECLIPSE bas taken the first Prize Medal at the World's Fair, 1880, at Sydney, Australia. 


GRIFFITH & TURNER, 


MANUFACTURERS OF AND DEALERS IN 


Address or cal) on 








Agricultural Implements 


and Machinery, 
GARDEN and FIELD SEEDS 
1) FERTILIZERS, &c. 


. My 4\ and 43 N. Paca Street, Baltimore. 
| jjiaa THE EMPIRE THRESHER AND SEPARATOR, in sizes 
(Lied See — suited either for farm pnrposes or thresher’s outfit. 
—————— “THE HAGERSTOWN,” “THE FARMER'S FRIEND” 
and“THE MONARCH GRAIN DRILLS.” 
These machines, eo long and favorably known, with the addition of late improvements, embrace the most 
perfect devices for sowing grain, seeds and fertilizers. aeiet a . ” ‘ 
’ JHILLED PLOW is warranted to do good work, scour in any soil, run lighter than 
any inet oo Over 500,000 of these plows now in the hands of farmers fully attest their merits. 
PATENT GALVANIZED STEEL BARBED FENCING. No other fencing so cheap or put up 
ate RANDS—Grifith & Tarner’s Animal Bo Ph 
OF STANDARD B r ne Os- 
neden pe eee iy: Ae le prepared from animal bone, has given great satisfaction, and is popular wherever 
| emg Al ine Plant-F is especially adapted to Wheat, Rye, Corn, Potatoes and Vv etables, reqnir- 
ing fertilizers rich in Potash. Griffith & Turner's Unsteamed Raw as, Boas and Baker's Dissolved Bone, 
Turner's Excelsior and Phosphate, Holloway’s Excelsior and Phosphate, Lister's Phosphate, Whiteloek’s rte 
tor. Peruvian and Orchilla Guano, Plaster, Acid and Chemicals for Compounding Fertilizers. Repairing of All 
Kinds at ®horteat Notice. 


wimiemnoce GRIFFITH & TURNER, 


41 and 43 N. PACA &ST., BALTIMORE 
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DEVON CATTLE 
AND SHROPSHIRE SHEEP. 


iFOR SALE—Thoronghbred young Devon Bulls and joune Rams of the Shropehire breed ; several of 
the young bulls were sired by the Imporntep BuLL Master Jamas, the winner of several prizes in England; 
amongst others the Sut psies given to his class at the show of the Royal ‘a Society of held at 
Birmingham io July, 1876. The young Rams were all sired by luportsep s, purchased + figures, from 
one of the weer best flocks in England, and several of them are out of Ewes recently imported 
as the Rams, the others 5 out of Ewes obtained from the celebrated flock of Mr. T. Conte o berg, pear 
Haverstraw, in the State of New York. The young Bulls offered for sale are by Masten James, the sire of the 
Grand Prize Bull Lonp Newsuam, and Master James bimeelf gained first prize of his class at the Birmingham 
show of the Royal! Agricultural Society of England in 1876. Parnculars as to pedigrees, prices, &c., maygbe 


obtained by applying to 
WiL.LiAmMmM UU. BRENNON, 
Sabot Island P. 0., Goochland County, Virginia. 


Rosebank Nurseries, 


GOVANSTOWN, BALTIMORE COUNTY, MD. 
ORNAMENTAL AND FRUIT TREES, FLOWERING SHRUBS, 
AND HERBACEOUS PLANTS. 


We invite the attention of the public to our select stock of the Storing: STANDARD and DWARF 
PPLES—Standard and Dwarf. CHERRIES—Standard and Dwarf. 














reane = 8 and 4 yeare old. A 
APRICO . CRAB APPLES, MULBERRIES, GRAPE VINES, of the most popular kinds, 
together with other emall fruits. 

—_ a of ORNAMENTAL Trees and Shrubs are large, and embrace most of the 
rarest sorts. 

BOSES on their own roots, with the newest of BEDDING-OUT plants by the dozen or 1,000, for which 


we have issued a ey Cata e. 
Maataade — 60,000 one and twe-year old OSAGE ORANGE plants for hedges. 


TALOGUES FORWARDED ON APPLICATION. ORDERS bY MAIL PROMPTLY ATTENDED TO 
ALL GOODS DELIVERED IN BALTIMORE FREE OF CHARGE. 
W. D. BRACK ENBRIDGE. 


TO FARMERS AND PLANTERS. 


RJ. BAKER & CO. 
36 and 38 S. Charles Street, 
FACTORYZAT LOCUST POINT, BALTIMORE, MD. 


MANUFACTURERS AND DEALERS IN 


PURE GROUND RAWBONE, SULPHATE OF LIME, SULPHATE OF AMMONIA, 
NITRATE OF SODA, SULPHATE OF SODA, MURIATE AND 
SULPHATE OF POTASH AND GROUND PLASTER. 


All PURE Chemicals for mixtures, compounds of formulas for fertilizer mix- 
tures, as Jow as any house for cash. Write for prices. 


wrRrith TO 


A. P.OR M.B. ROWE, 
CO-OPERATIVE STOCK FARM & POULTRY YARDS, 


FREDERICKSBURG, VA., 

Por Herd-Book Jersey or Ayrshire Cattle, bred from stock selected in person from best Northern breeders and 
from **Centennia!’’ Stock Exhibition. Cotswold, Leicester, Shropshire and Southdown Sheep, all bred from best 
imported stock, and Lambs of each breed for salein August. Herd- Record Berkshire Swine of best strains, and 
Essex surpassed by none. Poultry—Choice, well-marked yonng fowls from all of our varieties will be for sale 
thie fal Orders for egge from all classés have closed, except Leghorns, We will continue to fill orders for Leg- 
hora eggs, of either the brown or white variety, at'$1.50 per dozen. More premiums 7 been awarded 4 bs of 
stock at the Virginia State Fairs than that of any other exhibitor in the State, “And we twoula refer ‘dll é 
wasle comment in whieh we live = where onr'Sen F seated See more —— a seemes oumte- 

toa " ave p t eet orth and South,—as we always endeavor to make our 
stock out Hobanverttemen . 80 Dee Ne 4 : 
, Engoned at tee postroflice at Baltimore at second-class rates. 











gnome rats 

















SLINGLUFF & CO.’S 


Chesapeake Chemical Works. 
oe | BALTIMORE. a Pall St. 


157 W. Fayette Street. ) 
MANUFACTURERS AND MANIPULATORS OF 


PHOSPHATES 


— +>? = 


We are now offering to the Trade the following WELL-KNOWN 
BRANDS OF COODS, which we guarantee 
fully up to Standard: 


SLINGLUFPF’S 
DISSOLVED GROUND BONE, 


Containing 3 per cent. of Ammonia. 


SLIN GLU FB’S 
Dissolved South American Bone Ash 


Containing 40 to 44 per cent. Soluble Bone Phosphate. 


SLINGOHU FB’S 


Dissolved South Carolina Phosphate 


Containing 28 to 82 per cent. Soluble Bone Phosphate. 





~r+ >< > —__- 


To meet the demand for a high-grade Fertilizer, we are offering SLINGLUFF’S 
NATIVE SUPER-PHOSPHATE—prepared entirely from Animal Bone—highly 
ammoniated. 

Also, SLINGLUFF’S No. 1 AMMONIATED SUPER-PHOSPHATE. This 
we can confidently recommend as one of the best fertilizers sold in the market at a 
low price. 






































h i L INI X UU 


MANUFACTURERS OF 


| Chemical Ferlilizers | 


—)FOR( 


GS —Cotton, Tobacco, Corn, Oats, Wheat, &c 


Works, SOUTH BALTIMORE. 


Where they have introduced the MOST COMPLETE MACHINERY for compound- 
ing Concentrated Fertilizers, that their great experience has enabled them to so 
successfully introduce to the Planters of the Middle and Southern States. 


eee NN NNN OO CR EN MN Nee i eee 


SOLUBLE SEA ISLAND GUANO 


So well-known and of UNDOUBTED EXCELLENCE. 


BMPIRE GuouANO 




















A High-Grade Fertilizer of KNOWN MERIT. 


Dissolved Bone Phosphate 


Prepared from GROUND ANIMAL BONES. 


ACIDULATED SOUTH CAROLINA and NAVASSA PHOSPHATES 
AMMONIATED ALKALINE PHOSPHATE, 


A complete manure, endorsed by the Patrons, who have used it with great satisfaction 
for the last 5 years, and is on sale by Grange a at Baltimore, 
Richmond, Norfolk, Petersburg and Alexandria. 


RAW and STEAMED BONES, POTASH SALTS, 
And all Fertilizing Materials in Store and for Sale. 


mceeSPECIAL COMPOUNDS PREPARED ON ORDERS. 
R.W. L. RASIN & Co. 


S. W. Cor. SOUTH and WATER STREETS, BALTIMORE. 
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